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CULINARY PHILOSOPHY. 


Just in proportion as man becomes a civilized being, he learns the 
value of a good wife and a good table. They are both indeed glorious 
things, indispensable to earthly felicity; and under any rational view of 
human happiness, inseparable from each other. We know of but a 
single good that a bungling cook or a bad tempered woman have ever 
done for mankind; but that good they have done, and full is the reward 
of credit they should reap, for a performance that carries with it no less 
glory for having agitated through the medium of nervousness and dys- 
pepsia into a state of practical insanity, some of the most splendid spe- 
cimens of God’s creatures. 

The idea is, perhaps, at first sight, less poetic than paradoxical; but 
we venture to say that the faculty will agree with us, that for much of 
the gloomy sublime that pervades the splendid pages of Lord Byron, 
the world is as much indebted to his stomach as to his head. Melan- 
choly, in the majority of cases, is but a bilious way of considering the 
good things of this comfortable world, and who that has a good cook, 
a good appetite, and a good wife, and has not buried more than half his 
friends in the year, can with any sort of philosophy murmur at his lot? 
Does any sane man suppose that the noble poet, whose name we have 
just now, perhaps, too irreverently mentioned, would have abandoned 
such a fate, to brood over the dark misanthropy of Manfred or Childe 
Harold? Who that*has ever contemplated the jaundiced visage of the 
unhappy Rousseau, if indeed the faithful hand of art has transmitted to 
us a correct representation of that miserable man, can doubt that the 
Demons of Indigestion were the real advocates of primitive barbarism, 
and that the philosopher of Geneva, in the most splendid of his errati- 
cisms, was but the perverted organ of their gloomy speculations? 

The Harlequin dress of the foregoing reflections may perhaps attach 
to them an oddity and extravagance of exterior, unworthy their real 
importance. But whatever may be the clothing, it covers a substance 
of reality and truth. ‘The stomach is the centre of the whole system, 

_ no less in its functions than in its physical position, and upon the normal 
regularity of its action, the health of every member is more or less 
dependent. It has been happily designated by a learned writer on this 
subject, ‘the conscience of the body,’ because, like the ever watchful 
monitor within, it never fails to reward what is good, and to visit with 
condign punishment the evil that may be perpetrated within the peculiar 
sphere of its jurisdiction—a jurisdiction so ample, that no other member 
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of the confederacy is independent of its laws. If all goes not right 
there, something of pain or uneasiness is felt every where else, and even 
the proud and arbitrary tenant of the boasted ‘palace of the soul,’ with 
all his gorgeous array of grandeur and supremacy, is compelled to droop 
in dejection and melancholy. It is therefore neither false nor extrava- 
gant, to assert that a poet may have written under the inspiration of his 
stomach as well as of his brain; that the devils of indigestion may have 
sometimes directed the wild and irregular flights of the wisest and best 
of heads; and that the most wretched of misanthropists, had he disco- 
vered the real friends that robbed him of the world’s brightness, and the 
charm of smiles and friendship, would have found them dwelling in his 
own kitchen, presiding over his own table, and hand in hand with his 
own cook. 

In no courgry, perhaps, so much as in ours, are there more advo- 
cates, upon principle, of the herb and spring water philosophy of Epicu- 
rus; no country, where the lovers of a rational and civilized system of 
diet are so apt to be shocked with such hackneyed expressions as that 
‘eating is a necessary evil,’ ‘an animal enjoyment,’ &c.; no country, 
where the principle of stuffing the greatest possible quantity in the least 

ible time, is practised with such general success. In this respect, 
the contemplation of one of our tavern tables is rather, to the eye of a 
reflecting spectator, that of a collection of time-saving machines, set 
down there to show the master of the house how easy it is to shuffle the 
labor of his cooks out of the way, than the picture of civilized men 
engaged in one of the pleasantest objects of life. ‘These barbarous habits 
of bolting, as it has been appropriately termed, badly cooked and badly 
masticated food, are, it is true, less characteristic of the country than of 
its public houses, but something akin to them prevails, to a melancholy 
extent, in our private circles also: if the mistress of an American family 
sees that the materials of the forthcoming dinner are put in the hands 
of a slovenly cook, she is reckoned a person of singular prudence in 
household matters; and if, with uplifted finger, she enjoins the innocent 
author of internal woe to ‘make haste, and be careful of the wood,’ she 
may be set down for a very pink of perfection in household economy. 
But with regard to the philosophy of the matter—the chemical elements 
employed, their combination, the adjustment of their varying properties 
to each other, and, what is still more important, the effects wrought upon 
them by the action of fire, are subjects of mystery the most profound and 
impenetrable. 

Under such a domestic régime, eating is unquestionably an animal 
pleasure; we should rather say, an animal suffering; and should a French 
cook learn, for the first time, the existence of such a mode of treating 
the inner man, ‘shaking would seize his members,’ and a feeling of horror 
and astonishment would penetrate his bosom, not unlike that with which 
the younger Ross beheld the two hungry Esquimaux devouring the raw 
carcase of a musk-ox: for we are confident that in the science of cook- 
ery we are further behind the French, than we are in the practice of the 
same art, beyond the Arctic savages. At all events, the reader shall 
judge for himself, and therefore, at the expense of still further postponing 
our rea] object of condensing into our article some few of the scattered 
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rays of science on this subject, we shall present, in full contrast, before 
the reader’s eye, two pictures, from which his own conclusion may be 
drawn. ‘The first is from the pencil of Commander Ross, and represents 
the feasting scene alluded to above: the second is from the delicate hand 
of our tasteful friend Lady Morgan. ‘To possess the reader at once of 
the reality of the subject of the first picture, he must imagine the party, 
with open knives, seated upon the snow; before them the raw carcase 
of the felled ox, peeled of the last inch of epidermis, and smoking with 
the warmth of recent and scarce extinguished vitality: 

“The talk of our friends,” says Commander Ross, “did not, however, prevent 
them from using their jaws in a very different manner. During the whole day 
they were employed in removing the meat from the upper half of the ox, cutting 
it off in long narrow slips, which, in the usual manner, they crammed into their 
mouths as far as they could push it in; then, cutting the morsel from the end of 
their noses by means of their sharp knives, they bolted their mouthfuls as a hungry 
dog would have done. Thus passing the slice from one to another alternately, 
(for eating among the Esquimaux is a social pleasure) they contrived at length to 
swallow all the meat from the neck, backbone and ribs, of one side of the ox; 
suspending their motions, however, every now and then, to complain that they 
could eat no more, (poor fellows!) and lying back on their beds; but still retaining 
their knives in one hand, with the unfinished morsel in the other, and again begin. 
ning the work with as much energy as before, so soon as they felt it possible to 
get down another lump. | 

“Disgusting brutes! the very hyena would have filled its belly and gone to sleep; 
nothing but absolute incapacity to push their food beyond the top of the throat 
could check the gormandizing of these specimens of rezson and humanity. 

“By the time they seemed really incapable of devouring any more, our own soup 
was ready, and I, therefore, offered them to partake. Put-Poo-yet-tak took two or 
three spoonfuls, and then confessed he could swallow no more. Placing my 
hand on his stomach, I was perfectly astonished at the distension it had undergone; 
and which, without such an examination, I could not have believed it possible for 
any human creature to bear; as, had I not known their habits, I should have expect- 
ed that nothing but death could be the consequence.” 


This luncheon, it seems, sat rather heavily on the stomachs of the 
Esquimaux epicures, as the next paragraph informs us that these gentle. 
men were somewhat troubled during the succeeding hours of sleep with 
something very much resembling what we call the nightmare. 

Another sketch of the same odour represents to us 

‘Two pair of the inmates (of a snow hut) each a man and his wife in their 
respective beds, with a trough of boiled fish and oil between them, on which they 


were feeding much like swine, their faces and hands being bedaubed with this 
odorous compound.” 


This picture of Arctic epicurecnism is sufficiently revolting, but the 
effects produced by such a mode of diet are far less injurious to the 
health of these human brutes, than is the execrable cookery with which 
many a civilized man ruins his own and the constitution of his family. 
The Esquimaux, too, is pardonable for his disgusting habits; since 
nature, through the promptings of a voracious appetite, has imposed 
them upon him, that the quantity of caloric generated in the process of 
digestion, and the constant action of the internal apparatus may resist the 
intense frigidity of his ice-bound country. But to our contrasts: averting 
our eyes at once from this awful picture of human gluttony, let us turn 
to the lively and enchanting sketch, by our fair Irish friend, of a French 
dinner, The feast itself was prepared for Baron Rothschild, at his marble 
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villa, in Paris: the artist was the great Caréme, and the eaters! they 
were the happiest of mankind. But to the picture. 


“JI did not hear the announcement of ‘Madame est service,’” says the tasteful 
daughter of Erin, ‘“‘without emotion. We proceeded to the dining room, not as 
in Englagd, by the printed order of the red book, but by the law of the courtesy of 
nations, whose only distinctions are made in favor of the greatest strangers. The 
evening (for it is then only that the universal repose of nature favors the highest 
degree of sensation)—the evening was extremely sultry, and, in spite of Venetian 
blinds and open verandas, the apartments through which we passed were exceed- 
ingly close. A dinner in the largest of them threatened much inconvenience 
from the heat; but on this score there was no ground for apprehension. The 
dining room stood apart from the house in the midst of orange trees: it was an 
elegant oblong pavilion of Grecian marble, refreshed by fountains that shot into 
the air through scintillating stresms; and the table, covered with the beautiful 
and picturesque dessert, emitted no odour that was not in perfect conformity with 
the freshness of the scene, and fervor of the season. No burnished gold reflected 
the glaring sunset, no brilliant silver dazzled the eyes; porcelain beyond the price 
of all precious metals by its beauty and its fragility, every plate a picture, consorted 
with the general character of sumptuous simplicity which reigned over the whole, 
and showed how well the masters of the feast had consulted the genius of the 
place in all. 

‘To do justice to the science and research of a dinner so served, would require 
a knowledge of the art equal to that which produced it; its character, however, 
was that it was in season—that it was up to its time—that it was in the spirit of the 
age—that there was no perruque in its composition—no trace of the wisdom of 
our ancestors in a single dish—no high spiced sauces, no dark brown gravies, no 
flavor of cayenne and allspice, no tincture of catsup and walnut pickle, no visible 
agency of those vulgar elements of cooking of the good old times, fire and water. 
Distillations of the most delicate viands, extracted in silver dews, with chemical 
precision, 

‘On tepid clouds of rising steam,’ 


formed the fond of all. Every meat preserved its own natural aroma—every vege- 
table its own shade of verdure: the Magonese was fried in ice, (like Ninon’s 
description of Sevigné’s heart) and the tempered chill of plombiére, (which held 
the places of the eternal foudre and soufflets of our English tables) anticipated the 
stronger shock, and broke it, of the exquisite avalanche with which the hue and 
odour of fresh gathered nectarines, satisfied every sense, and dissipated every 
coarser flavor. 

“With less genius than went to the composition of this dinner, men have written 
epic poems, (the Epigoriad for instance) and if crowns were distributed to cooks 
as to actors, the wreath of Pasta or Sontag, (divine as they are) were never more 
fairly won than the laure! which should have graced the brow of Careéme (the 
author of the aforesaid dinner) for this specimen of the intellectual perfection of an 
art, the standard and gauge of modern civilization. Cruelty, violence and barba- 
rism, were the characteristics of the men who fed upon the fibres of half dressed 
oxen; humanity, knowledge and refinement, of the living generation, whose tastes 
and temperance are regulated by the science of such philosophers as Caréme, and 


such Amphitryons as his employers.” 

Now this was, unquestionably, a touch beyond the Arctic method of 
masticating raw beef, and although many of our readers will be apt to 
agree with our plain ideas of the matter, and conclude with us that there 
is in both these methods of dealing with the inner man, a degree of sen- 
suality rather beyond the ‘awreum medium’ of philosophy—yet we doubt 
not that the most scrupulous stickler for ‘dark brown gravies and high 
spiced sauces,’ would, if between the two evils he were compelled habi- 


tually to choose, prefer a dinner a ]a Caréme to the simpler preparation 
of musk-ox a l’Esquimaux. 
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In the philosophy of eating, however, as of every thing else, this 
golden mein exists, may be, and ought to be sought after: we should 
neither, like beasts, swallow raw flesh, nor, what is still worse for the 
health and constitution, though perhaps less shocking to our habits, ought 
we to devour badly selected and badly cooked food; but, having disco- 
vered that nature has generously prepared for the use of man, aliments 
of every variety of taste and degree of nutrition, and this for the double 
purpose of imparting pleasure to the act of eating, and of sustaining, 
in the animal system, the greatest possible degree of active and efficient 
vitality, we should demean ourselves accordingly, making such a use of 
the bounties thus bestowed upon us, as a perfect knowledge of their 
properties renders consistent with honorable economy, rational enjoy- 
ment, and the discharge of the other more important duties of life. 

If comparative anatomy has not conclusively demonstrated the fact, 
it has at least created a strong presumption that man is, by the consti- 
tution of his nature, both a herbivorous and carnivorous animal. It is 
certain that the structure of his stomach is far less complicated than 
that of the majority of classes of animals that feed upon grain, herbs, 
and fruits alone, and, say the advocates of animal diet, it is arraigning 
the wisdom of Providence to contend that man, the chief object of divine 
regard in the arrangement of the system of the world, should have been 
left destitute of those organs of comfort and convenience which have 
been bestowed on beasts, and which, supposing man’s natural food the 
same as their’s, are indispensable to his bodily health and vigor. The 
human teeth too, are referred to as furnishing a conclusive argument on 
this subject: no animal save man, and some species of the order quad. 
rumana, is furnished with the three species of teeth, the incisor, {or nip- 
pers) common to the order glires,* including the hare, the guinea-pig, 
&c.—the canine or pointed, such as belong to the order fer@, including 
the dog, the lion, the cat, &c.—and the grinders, common to the orders 
soli-dungula, bisulea, including the horse, the ox, the sheep, &c. Hence 
it is concluded, that as man has the teeth of all other animals, he is 
designed to eat the food of all—in a word, that he is omniverous. Wri- 
ting, however, for science alone, and having nothing of our own to 
sustain, we feel bound to acknowledge that neither of these arguments 
is to our mind conclusive. With regard to the omniverous character of 
man, as deduced from the form of the teeth, it is to be observed that the 
species ourang outang, clearly and notoriously herbivorous, presents 
the same peculiarity; and, in reply to the same inference from the struc- 
ture of the stomach, it may be urged as a sufficient reply, that the internal 
apparatus of the ruminating animals was manifestly arranged as a sub- 
stitute for the agency of fire, which man’s superior intelligence enables 
him to employ: the chemical effects of this powerful agent render this 
burthen of stomachs quite unnecessary to our species. We confess that, 
with respect to our own convictions, so far as any conclusions are to be 
drawn upon this subject from the providential arrangements of nature, 
the peopling with a hardy, healthy, and contented race of the Arctic 





* The front teeth, particularly the lower ones, seem to resemble those of animals 
of this order, rather than of the orders Solidungula and Bisulca. They are, per. 
haps, between the two. ? 
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regions, where animal life can only be sustained by animal food, and 
that of the grossest kind, furnishes an argument far more conclusive than 
any fact that Physiology or Anatomy has yet presented. 

It seems to be generally conceded, however, that man cannot subsist 
upon animal food alone; that its stimulating properties derange and wear 
out the system by over excitation; and that some admixture of vegetable 
diet is indispensable to health. The accredited accounts of the Scythians, 
Ethiopians, and Arabians, however, are stumbling blocks in the way of 
this position. It appears certain indeed that the systems, both of men 
and animals, will, in this particular, undergo most unnatural hardship 
and contortion; but how long, and to what extent, nature will undergo 
perversion, experiment has not certainly determined. “A lamb,” says 
Mr. Shelly in a note to ‘Queen Mab,’ “which had been fed for some time 
on flesh by a ship’s crew, refused its natural diet at the end of the voyage. 
There are numerous instances of horses, sheep, and even wood pigeons, 


having been taught to live on flesh until they loathed their natural 
aliment.’”* 





* Note to Queen Mab, page 138, American edition, Philadelphia. In this note 
the reader will find all the arguments in favor of the vegetable system, ably collected, 
and forcibly put. ‘This discussion produced considerable excitement in England 
some ten yearsago. Mr. Newton, if we mistake not, was the master spirit of the 
vegetable men; and, if we may credit this gentleman and Mr. Shelley, their philoso. 
phy of diet has been triumphantly vindicated by numerous experiments. In Mr. 
Shelley’s case, it certainly was, for, of a naturally weak and delicate constitution, 
he is known to have acquired a wonderful power and elasticity of muscle by a 
constant attention to dietetics and exercise. Of Mr. Newton’s family Mr. Shelley 
says, in the note above referred to, ‘the children are the most beautiful and healthy 
creatures it is possible to conceive; the girls are perfect models for a sculptor; their 
dispositions are also the most gentle and conciliating.’ We have indeed ourselves 
seen several instances of men of remarkably athletic constitutions, and enjoying 
uninterrupted good health, who confined themselves strictly and exclusively to 
vegetable diet; and, upon a partial experiment of our own, we can conscientiously 
state, as our present conviction, that no one will find himself the worse for observ- 
ing a total abstinence from animal food during the sultry and oppressive weather 
of summerand autumn. These facts, and, we may add, the perusal of Mr. Shelley’s 
note, first led us to examine and doubt the physiological arguments in favor of 
assigning to man an omniverous character as the result of a natural law under all 
circumstances: and if we acknowledge that our opinion is still in a state of sus- 
pense, awaiting more perfect lights of knowledge, we conceive that we shall only 
be discharging a duty which we owe alike to science and to the reader. If we 
admit that while the human system has been, by its wise Author, so arranged, as 
to sustain itself upon either animal or vegetable substances alone, or both con- 
jointly according to the necessities of its condition—reserving it as a question of 
pure experiment under what circumstances the one or the other of these great 
classes of alimentary matter serves best the purposes of food, or whether both are 
necessary—if we admit this, we say we shall concede every inference that we 
regard the present state of knowledge on this subject as warranting. Man was 
certainly so constituted as to subsist upon either vegetable or animal food, or both; 
but which of them is best for his health, or whether both are essential to it, is quite 
another question: what the constitution of his nature enables him to do, is one 
thing, what it is best that he should do, another; and what this best is, in reference 
to a choice between animal and vegetable food, seems to us a question of pure 
experiment; nor is it at all unlikely that its solution will depend as much upon 
idiosyncracy of constitution as upon the supposed natural laws deduced from the 
form of the teeth, and structure of the stomach. The Hindoos, who live upon 
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In respect to the variety of this food actually eaten, however, man 
has, with great propriety, been termed an omniverous animal, There 
are but few substances, from the most violent poisons to things the most 
loathsome to the natural palate, that, in some form or other, do not find 
their way into his stomach. Other animals, it has been aptly said, have 
their peculiar ‘bill of fare,’ from which they will seldom deviate: they 
feed, are full, lie down, and digest what they have devoured; but the 
insatiate appetite of man drives him over the whole earth in pursuit of 
novel sensations of taste, and seems to seek its gratification rather in the 
variety than in the quantity of the food he consumes:—the beasts of the 
field and the birds of the air, vegetables, shrubs, the fruits, and even the 
grass of the earth, and the earth itself; (a) fish, and the entrails of fish, (5) 
insects, tadpodes, spiders, (c) serpents, (d) toads, (e) lizards, frogs, snails, 
puppies, bird’s nests, (f)—have all contributed in different regions to 
appease the morbid cravings of the human stomach. (g) 

This omniverous propensity is certainly a strong characteristic of the 
species; but nothing marks so distinctly that specific difference which 
separates man from other animals, as his knowledge of the use of fire as 
an appliance in the preparation of his food; in a word, his character as 
a cooking animal: other animals reason, (spite of the opinion of some 
philosophers) they have their language, but man alone cooks. This 
definition, which, if we mistake not, was first employed jestingly, by a 
very silly person, Johnsonian Boswell, is unquestionably the best that 
has been given, in the same number of words. If we exclude the flesh 
of very young animals, and some few of the least nutritive vegetables, 
the fruits alone are eitheir digestible or palatable until they have been 
subjected to the action of fire. Potatoes, cabbages, turnips, squashes, 
beans, and, above all, the grains, wheat, rye, Indian corn—the whole 
class of cerealia and leguminous seeds, would have been utterly lost to 
the human species, had not Providence revealed to man this great agent 
of cookery. Without fire, the earth would have yielded her harvests 
in vain, and agriculture, that heaven-breathing pursuit, which, above all 
others, develops, with least concomitants of evil, in full and vigorous 
growth, the wealth of the earth, and of nations; and the moral elements 
of individual mind, would have been valued only because it sustained 
the lives of a few miserable beasts of burthen. ‘Tradition has assigned 





vegetable food alone, as an article of religious faith, are usually instanced as fur- 
nishing in their universally weak and sickly constitutions, conclusive evidence 
that vegetable diet alone is impracticable; but this peculiarity of bodily habit seems 
by no means confined to the Hindoos; it it is common to the whole East, if we 
except the Tartar tribes. The Irish are a remarkably healthy and vigorous popu- 
lation, considering the horrible sufferings inflicted upon them by an unrighteous 
government; yet almost their only food is the Irish potatoe; half a pound of meat 
per week is a luxury which but few of the lower classes ever look upon. 


(a) The Ottomais of South America. 

(6) The garum of the Romans. 

(c) The Arabs, Californians, Ethiopians. 

(d) The black snake is said to be equally delicate in flavor with the eel. 
(e) Some of the Indian tribes. 

(f) The Chinese. 

(g) See Accum, p. 13. 
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to Prometheus the glory of having first discovered fire: be that as it 
may,—whoever the happy genius may have been,—the first spark of 
that mighty element he kindled into flame, separated man forever from 
the beast with which he herded. 

Notwithstanding the apparent variety of human food, its nutritive 
principles are few in number. In animal substances, for instance, the 
alimentary matter is composed of albumen, gelatine, and oil; indeed it is 
stated that Professor Prout* has of late reduced the chief alimentary 
matter of all food, animal and vegetable, to three simple substances, viz: 
albuminous, oleaginous, and saccharine. Of these the albumen is the 
chief element of nutrition in meats. ‘This substance, which, it is to be 
observed, is intimately combined with what the chemists call fidrin, 
(the white fibre or basis of the muscular parts of animals) is insoluble 
in water, and is therefore usually left combined with fibrin, when the 
gelatine, animal salts, ozmazome and fat, have been washed away in the 
common process of boiling; a fact which cannot be too strictly attended 
to in culinary operations. Gelatine is found in the skin, tendons, carti- 
lages, bones, and the membranous parts of animals: it is the only nutritive 
principle used (in the form of jelly) in an almost pure state. The jelly 
of domestic use is usually procured from the feet of hogs and cows. 
The confectioners prefer the filings of buckhorn, as furnishing the purest 
and most transparent jelly. Isinglass, however, is, in fact, the purest 
variety of gelatine. A marine vegetable, known in commerce as Irish 
moss, contains a large portion of the same substance, and has been 
successfully used for the same domestic purposes. 

Milk is the most digestible of all aliments, and contains, in great 
perfection, the three principles of nutrition enumerated by Prout. Its 
composition, therefore, is peculiarly adapted to the purpose of nature, 
in forcing forward the growth of young animals without injury to the 
system. The milk of the human being is less than that of any other 
animal impregnated with foreign matter; containing less whey, and:a 
larger proportion of curd and butter: it is therefore the kindest of nutri- 
ments to the delicate stomach of the infant. 

It is a fact never to be lost sight of in Dietetics, that all food, after it 
is taken into the stomach, and before it is transported by the lacteal 
vessels to supply the wear and tear of the body, is converted into what 
chemists call chyle, a white, opaque substance, which has sometimes 
been regarded as fibrin in an imperfect state: hence, just in proportion 
to the facility with which any given quantity of food is converted into 
chyle, will be its digestibility and wholesomeness. Now the albuminous 
and oleaginous principles being animal products, have been supposed to 
undergo this conversion more readily than the saccharine principle, 
which is vegetable.t Hence it may be argued that animal matter is 
more digestible than vegetable; but this argument is not conclusive, nor 
is it confirmed by analogy or experience. 

With these preliminary notions of the composition of animal sub- 
stances, let us consider the principles of cookery, or, to speak more 





* London Quarterly Review, p. 217. 
t London Quarterly Review for November, 1834. 
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scientifically, the action of fire upon the chemical constituents of food. 
We will take first in order, as it is the first in importance, the process 
of roasting. We should gladly avail ourselves, in this part of the sub- 
ject, of the labors of Mr. Accum, but that his professional technicality, 
and not very voluble use of words, might encumber the perceptions of 
the uninitiated reader. 

In the process of roasting, then, the first step is to bring a gentle and 
equable heat to bear upon the substance to be cooked: this produces a 
gradual expansion of the whole mass, a separation of the fibres, and the 
escape, in the form of vapor, of the lighter juices. Now itis the peculiar 
property of albumen to coagulate when subjected to a continued heat; 
as soon, therefore, as this takes place, a new compound fluid is formed, 
the principal constituent of which is the chemical element ozmazome, 
(from o¢yy odor and Zwu0¢g broth) and which, in the process of disen- 
gaging itself from the fibrin and albumen, takes with it, in a state of 
solution, a portion of gelatine, muscular oil, and melted fat. Of this 
compound liquid, a portion being prevented from escap!).¢ by the encrus- 
tation of the surface, is retained between the interstice. of the meat, and 
gradually imbues its whole substance with that pecuuar aroma and 
flavor which distinguishes the roast from every other culinary preparation: 
another portion, impelled by the heat, forces a passage through the 
loosened fibres, passes through the surface, and is received in a vessel 
prepared for the purpose: this fluid is what is known in the common 
parlance of cookery as gravy; it is the spirit of a roast. The peculiar 
tenderness of roasted meat is produced by the gradual scparation of the 
fibres, and the thorough inter-penetration of every part of the meat b 
the fluid compound above described, the fibrin and coagulated albumen 
becoming thoroughly soaked and softened thereby, while the membranes 
and smaller vessels are torn and dissevered by the liberation of steam. 

In broiling, the chemical process and result differ from roasting in this, 
that in the former the sudden and violent action of heat immediately 
encrusting the surface, more effectually prevents the escape of osma- 
zome, gelatine and oil, which are thus forced to permeate the meat, 
softening, and communicating to it its savoury properties. Broiled meat 
is more tender than roasted meat, because the fibres and blood-vessels 
are more generally and violently sundered, while the whole substance 
is more thoroughly soaked with the juices retained by the corugation of 
the surface: it is, therefore, the best and most successful method of 
preserving the natural aroma and sapidity of meats: it is also the best 
culinary process for the flesh of old and tough animals, in which fibrin 
abounds, but it is unfit for young and tender flesh, in which gelatine, 
forming the chief principle of nutrition, is dissolved and lost by the 
violent agency of the heat necessarily employed. 

Frying is the worst of all methods of cookery for the flesh of animals: 
nearly the whole of the flavor is extracted, and deposited in the boiling 
fat in which the meat is immersed during the process: the permeation 
too of this liquid through the pores and interstices, completely saturates 
the whole mass—the gelatine is thrown into a state of solution with the 
fat, and thus the chief constituents of the dish are formed of oleaginous 


matter, and coagulated albumen, by no means the most digestible of the 
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alimentary compounds: the gelatine, bein melted with a waste of 
unsavory and unwholesome fat, is almost wholly lost. ‘This may be 
easily discovered by allowing the residuum of liquid in the pan to settle 
after the meat is removed: a deposite of hard brown jelly will be found 
in the bottom. 

Hence the meat of young animals is generally unfit for frying also: 
it is better suited to flesh of a fibrous and “flabby character, which may, 
by this process, be rendered crisp, or considerably softened. 

The chemical effects and changes which take place in the processes 
of boiling and stewing, are readily understood from the explanations 
which have been given ‘of roasting, boiling and frying. We will only 
add, for the benefit of prudent housewives, that this process is the most 
economical of all the known methods of preparing meat, since a large 
portion of the gelatine and savoury juices, which is lost in the gravy of 
many other preparations, is deposited in the broth of the stew, and forms 
the chief excellence of this mode of cookery. In a stew, the greatest 
possible quantity of nutrition may be concentrated in the least possible 
compass. 

In boiling, some proportion of gelatinous matter is necessarily lost, 
the gelatine being readily soluble in water; and, if the process is carried 
on too violently or too long, the meat is rendered fibrous, tasteless, and 
indigestible. But few kinds of animal flesh are boiled with advantage. 
It is well suited to turkeys, if a rich sauce be prepared, and it seems to 
be a universally acknowledged homage to the sheep at a large feast, to 
compliment, at least, one quarter by a hot bath and caper sauce. 

Soups are stews, in which liquid and vegetable matter preponderate. 
But we disagree with Mr. Accum in recommending it as the most whole- 
some of culinary preparations: it can scarcely ever be employed as a 
substitute for more solid dishes. A soup, properly so called, contains a 
large proportion of water, and, to obtain the requisite quantity of nutri- 
ment, it is necessary to overload the organs of digestion with fluids highly 
impregnated with a variety of ingredients, some one of which is almost 
sure to disagree with the best constitution. When this fluid character 
of soup ceases, it becomes a stew. 

While on this subject, we cannot but express our surprise at the almost 
universal usage that sanctions the introduction of soup as the first dish 
of the course. ‘The natural order of the dishes is surely that the most 
substantial should come first: those substances which resist the most 
effectually the action of the digestive machine, should be subjected to its 
first and most vigorous movements, Besides, highly seasoned soup 
contains those aromatic and savoury properties which serve to stimulate 
the appetite as well as to relieve the arduous duties which the organs 
of taste and mastication may have undergone. 

So much for the culinary preparation of meats: we will only add one 
word with regard to the time which the flesh of animals should be kept 
before it is cooked. In accordance with a prejudice, equally foolish 
and injurious to health, in favor of every thing fresh, it is the common 
practice to take meat immediately from the butcher’s stall to the kitchen. 
This is utter barbarism:—when animals are first killed, the muscular 
tissues undergo a general contraction, as is manifest from the stiffness of 
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the joints, ond the rigidity of all ‘the fleshy | parts. In this state no meat 
is fit to be eaten, and it is not until the fibres have been partially loosened 
by the chemical changes that precede putrifaction, that a cook, with 
one spark of science in his composition, will consent to dress for the table 
the flesh of any save very young animals. The necessary degree of 
relaxation will be sufficiently indicated by the facility with which the 
flesh yields to a gentle pressure of the finger, or by passing a skewer 
through the most muscular parts. Game and domestic fowl may be 
judged by the facility with which the feathers are plucked. The prac- 
tice of the London cooks is to suspend their game by the tail feathers, 
leaving them to drop of their own weight before they dream of cooking 
them. Ignorant persons will consider this as spoiled meat, but to the 
chemist such objections are ridiculous, and the gourmand who under- 
stands its good qualities, will not object to the names by which gluttons 
or dyspeptics designate a good dish. 

Fish, however, cannot be too fresh: they should be thrown fluttering 
into the pan. Dr. Carlisle recommends the following mode of preserv- 
ing the freshness and fine consistency of fish, which, for the benefit of all 
merry anglers and good eaters, we cannot refrain from giving. It is 
technically termed crimping:* 





‘‘Whenever the rigid contractions of death have not taken place, this process 
may be practised with success. ‘The sea fish, destined for crimping, are usually 
struck on the head when caught, which, it is said, protracts the term of contracti- 
bility, and the muscles which retain that property longest, are those about the head. 
Many transverse sections of the muscles being made, and the fish immersed in 
cold water, the contractions called crimping take place in about five minutes; but, 
if the mass be large, it often requires about thirty minutes to complete the process. 


The crimping of fresh water fish is said to require hard water, and the London 
fishmongers usually employ it. 


‘From these observations it appears that the object of crimping is, first, to retard 
the natural stiffening of the muscles, and then, by the sudden application of cold 
water, to excite it in the greatest possible degree, by which means the flesh both 
acquires the desired firmness, and keeps longer.” | 

So much for culinary philosophy, as applied to animal substances, or 
rather such a sketch of it as could be compressed in the narrow limits 
assigned in such a work to these heavy speculations. We should gladly 
extend our remarks to the analysis of vegetable substances, and the 
chemical effects produced upon them by fire, but we must give way to 
lighter themes and gayer pens, upon whose territory we have now been 
trespassing for these last five pages. If} however, we have in any wise 
rescued from the degrading imputations which are usually cast upon 
it, an art to which we are indebted for so much of the pleasure of our 
lives, our object is effected. 

In conclusion, we cannot refrain from expressing the conviction that 
no one who reflects how much of his happiness he owes to the innocent 
pleasures of the table, and who possesses that h umanity of soul which, 
in good society and intellectual conversation, realizes one of the most 
exquisite enjoyments of life, w ill regard a dissertation on cookery as 
either time misspent, or philosophy abused. The table may be termed 
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the centre of domestic happiness—the common point of social contact, 
where mother, father, children and friends, mect together with the com- 
mon object of being happy. ‘The hour of dinner forms an important era 
in the history of every day; and we know no occasion when so many of 
the pleasures of mere society may be enjoyed with so little mixture of 
evil andsunworthy feeling. A dinner party is the only republic of reason 
known to this world: there, a common occupation, common pleasures, 
and common topics of conversation, beget the only equality in which no 
one feels himself degraded; and where every one arrives at the natural 
elevation to which the flight of his own soul will carry him. If we 
would see wit without impertinence, wisdom without scholastic stiffness, 
and satire stripped of its malice, where are they so hkely to assemble 
as around the social board, where rational mirth and temperate convi- 
viality, succeed the feasting of a party of intellectual men? Here alone 
do bon-mots dazzle without arrogance, and impart a brilliancy to con- 
versation without destroying it: here, the philosopher is wise without 
dogmatism, and the stilted statesman descends to the level of humanity, 
and talks like a man: here, too, does genius, in whatever department of 
letters, or pursuit of business, shine without array, because with a single 
mouthful of wine or orange, we forget our inferiority. 

‘l’o us indeed it seems impossible to form an idea of soeial being, if we 
discard from our mind the interchanges of good feeling and offices of 
hospitality, for which the three meals of the day furnish such frequent 
and conspicuous occasion. Form to yourself, if you can, the idea of a 
civilized family, who, regarding the pleasures of the table as ‘animal 
enjoyments,’ separate from each other three times a day to devour in 
silence and solitude, merely what suffices to appease the inward cravings 
of inanity;—the conception is monstrous, and the reverse of it presents 
to us the most striking picture of social harmony and civilized happiness 
that it is possible to conceive. 





FANCIES. 


I. 


I love in still and star-lit nights 
To watch the spangled arch above; 
And pluck from out that mass of lights 
Some living beams of faith and love. 


Il. 


[ love, when music, like a dream, 
Steals o’er the waters, on the ear, 

To drink in melodies, that seem 
The breathings of some sister sphere. 


Hil. 


I love to gaze,—’tis rapture’s seal— 
Upon an eye of heaven’s own hue, 

And in its blue depths read and feel, 
That heav’n’s own spirit is there too. 
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FRANCESCO FRANCIA. 


A DRAMATIC SKETCH. 


The circumstances attending the death of the Bolognese painter, Francesco 
Francia, are related by a German author, Wackenroder, on the authority of Vasari. 


SCENE I, 
Francesco’s Garden, near Bologna. 
FRANCESCO ALONE. 


Francesco. Fresh breeze and hallowed sunlight! All too long 

Have I forborne ye; now I feel the joy 
Ye give the outworn frame and soul oppressed 
With undue labor. Swift the hours have sped 
While with my pencil I have wrought, nor marked 
How they flew by me. Tis not right, old man! 
Nor mind nor bodily strength can thus endure 
Without relief of change. Well, let it pass. 
Is not the endeavor its own high reward? 
Ye forms of beauty that have passed in bright 
And ever varied range before the eye 
Of my rapt spirit,—that have risen to life 
Before my glowing pencil,—ye are worth 
The sacrifice ye ask, the days of toil 
The nights of thought intense, the fever’d dream. 
And when the hard-won interval of rest 
At length is granted, what a pure delight 
Is it to feel this breeze, to greet again 
This loved and lovely spot, and gaze around 
On scenes that gather beauty as each day 
Renders them more familiar. Here [ll rest, 
Till the soft haze of our Italian eve 
Gathers round yon gray castle, soothing down 
Its sternness into melancholy grace. 
Hasten, sweet evening hour! Haste and cool 
My brow, fever’d with toil! Soon, soon, perchance, 
Thy dews shall fall unfelt upon my grave;— 
A not unhonor’d grave! Princes will mourn 
When the old man expires, and Italy 
To distant regions will repeat my praise, 
And many an artist mourn, when sinks to rest 
The master of the art! Aye, common names 
May pass away, but on the tongues of men 
Francia’s shall be a dear, familiar sound,— 
Francia’s and Raphael’s,—thus much pride will yield 
My famed and courteous rival. Italy 
Affords no names but these, to stand unequalled 
Through coming centuries! 

It was truly kind 
In Raphael to consign to my inspection 
His St. Cecilia. Would that it were here! 
*T will be the first of the famed artist’s works 
To meet my sight. I must not raise too high 
My expectation. No. [Ill view it fairly. 
And if, as his kind letter intimates, 
Some trifling fault should meet an old man’s eye,— 
(It well may happen,—Raphael is but young) 
An old man’s skill shall mend it. Whither now 
Cesario? 
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Cesario (entering.) ‘To seek you, honored master,—It has come,— 


The picture sent by the Signor D’Urbino, 
From Rome,—the St. Cecilia. 


Francesco. At my wish! 
Have you yet seen it? 
2 


Cesario. Master, no. Luigi 
And Pietro bade me tell you, while with speed 
‘They place the canvass in its fitting light 
Within the studio. 


Francesco. Come, away, away! 


SCENE II. 
A range of apartments. Francesco entering with his pupils. 
Francesco. Is it so beautiful? 


Luigi. The loveliest form 
That ever floated in a poet’s dream. 
The figure of a young and innocent maid 
Around whom floats the melody of heaven, 
In sweet assurance of approaching bliss. 
With eyes upraised she stands, and so intense 
Her listening seems, yet blended with such love 
And holy reverence, that I scarce dared breathe, 
Lest the light sound might interrupt some strain 
Of harmony celestial, or disturb 
‘The deep communion of that living soul 
With things the most divine. 


Francesco. You rave. The coloring, 
Didst notice what?—The drapery, how disposed? 
And the back ground, the light and shade? 


Luigi. I saw 
Nought but that perfect being. As I gazed 
I thought not of the art or of the master. 
That living, listening saint was all I saw, 
The breathing form of holiness and love 
And fixed attention. 


Francesco. Peace! ’Tis not the first 
Good painting you have seen. 


Luigi. I scarce dare call it 
A painting. Sure I am, that ne’er before— 


Francesco. Luigi, peace! You lack the reverence due 
To your instructer in the art. This Raphael, 
Youth as he is— 
(He comes in sight of the painting.) 
Blessed St. Francis! 


(He gazes silently on the picture, then exclaims, in broken sontentee,) 


It is—radiant in beauty!—Heaven forgive me! 
O what am I?—A poor, old, feeble dauber!— 
Artist unequalled!—I to mend thy work! 

And I,—what have I labored for? Francesco, 
Lie down and die! 


(He falls into the arms of his pupils.) 
Luigi. Master,—dear master! 
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Pietro. Lay him there;—his strength 
Returns;—but no;—let me support his head. 
Master, dear master! Is he gone,—the father 
Of our dear art,—the pride of Lombardy? 








Francesco (recovering.) Who spoke of pride? I have been proud 
Too long. 


Stand from before me;—let me gaze upon it. 
(He gazes earnestly and long.) 


Beautiful, holy being! With thine eyes 
Thus heavenward raised, let my own glances seek 
Humbly and earnestly, the throne of mercy. 
Thou listenest, breathlessly, to strains of heaven, 
With love and happiness in every sound;— 
But I,—heaven’s bolt hath struck me!— 
I have spent 
Years in delusion; I have gained a name; 
O, ay! a name! Bologna’s critics praise me, 
And here and there, some patriotic noble 
Allows my pictures room in his collection. 
Fool, fool! I thought for this, my fame would live 
‘l'o many an after age,—and rival Raphael’s,— 
Raphael, the inimitable! O never more 
?) Shall my crush’d spirit strive for admiration. 
{ am too old to learn an humbler aim. 
In bitter tears I can deplore the unwise, 
The senseless fancies that deluded me; 
But ye are gone, bright images that glanced 
Athwart my musings and my dreams. Farewell! 
To all the loved employments of his art 
The old, heart-broken painter, bids farewell. 
Friends, bear me to my chamber. 








. Bs pap ate 


Luigi. Honored master! 


Francesco. Master no more! Go to the only master 
Who in all Italy deserves that name; 
Raphael, the inimitable, the divine! 
Yes, bear me hence. 


(As they support him from the room, his glance falls ona painting of his own, of 
St. Cecilia dying.) 
Ah, ’tis my own Cecilia;—O how warmiy 
Did fancy glow and pride, when this was wrought, 
Poor, soulless, lifeless figure! 
Thou art dying, 
My St. Cecilia,—and this heart that throbbed 
So high with hope and pride, is dying too. 
Soon ’twill be cold. Farewell, my art,— 
(Turning to Raphael's picture,) 

Farewell, 

Creature of light and melody and heaven. 





Augusta, Ga. 
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A GLANCE AT THE UNITED STATES SENATE OF 1834. 


CLAY, WEBSTER, CALHOUN, PRESTON. 


I sHARL attempt to give you a glance at these men. Fortunately, | 
write from the Reporter’s box, and the subjects are all placed in the 
most fuvorable light. 

First of all, is old Harry Clay—old in reputation, though not so in 
age. There he sits, afar off to the right, behind Daniel Webster, whose 
noble forehead reminds one of some massive castle, armed with veteran 
troops, and impregnable to the assaults of the enemy—there he is, tall 
and majestic! Perhaps, however, I should not have said majestic, since 
his fect, elevated to a parallel with his head, are carelessly resting upon 
the various reports and papers which lay in one confused mass upon his 
desk—no favorable sign, I fancy, of the value which he puts upon them. 
What a lofty forehead he has! with the eye, the nose, the cheek-bones 
of an Indian prophet. His long fingers are cosily clasped in each 
other—his brow fixed, and, with his chin resting on his breast, he seems 
ruminating some great national question—or perchance a game of ‘three 
handed whist.’ I like his mouth prodigiously—in fact, it is a prodigious 
mouth—as wide and smooth as a Connecticut clam shell: it contains, 
too, words as smooth and slippery as a clam shell’s meat. Behold! 
something has brought him to his feet. ‘Mr. Pre-si-dent!? What a soft, 
silvery, simple utterance he gives the word! What a fine six foot, 
figured fellow! He has learned his gestures from nature! Now lifting 
his hands with an easy motion to his head,—and now they meet, like his 
conclusions, in one perfect unity of point. But he is only suggesting to 
the Senate—the question before it is not one of great moment, else Harry 
would do the business in quite a different style. Ifthe honor, the repu- 
tation, the interest of the country were at stake, he would make you feel 
every sort of way—from the maddened indignation of the soul, down to 
the calm sunshine of the heart. To use an illustration from his great 
Internal Improvement speech, ‘he would cease to crawl along with the 
snail-like progress of the sluggish Mississippi craftsman, waiting on tide 
and wind—but, superior to both, like the noble steam boat, dashing from 
its prow every impediment, he would bear down all opposition.” Harry 
Clay is truly a great man; and, if we speak of him as an orator, he 
certainly stands at the head of the American catalogue. When I say 
this, | lose none of my deep veneration for Patrick Henry. That man, 
I grant, ‘spoke with a voice sweeter than music—in words as pure and 
as true as inspiration’—but they were the words of liberty—and no lips, 
warmed with coals from her altar, could fail to have spoken eloquently. 
It was easy then to be a pattiot, and still easier to proclaim patriotic 
sentiments—but in this day—no, I will not express myself—enough is 
it, that we have such men as Henry Clay—and the Republic is always 
safe. ‘Those men who suppose him a great politician, have widely mis- 
taken him—I mean politican as it is now taken—with all its trickery 
and time-serving. He is too frank for such. He attempted to act the 
part once, but came near being hissed from the stage. If Henry Clay 
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lives at all with posterity, (and I do not make this a possibility) it must 
be as the first of our Parliamentary orators—as the man, who was idol- 
ized by his friends, and honored by those, who, differing from his politics, 
have been improperly called his enemies. 

Just before Harry, I have placed the Honorable Daniel Webster. I 
cannot nick-name him. Even his name is too cold and terrible to sport 
with. ‘There is nothing of persuasion or gentleness in his countenance— 
if you love it at all, *tis only that love which superior abilities inspire. 
I have said that his head reminds one of some massive castle. If-you 
could point from them two spears dipped in poison, with the black flags 
of death placed above, they would somewhat resemble his darkened 
brows and furious eyes when provoked to combat. Then, too, is that 
unearthly smile of his—always attending his sarcasms, which, as an 
orator of the other house has well said, are like ‘the emanations of the 
spirit of the iey occan—they are frozen mercury, becoming as caustic 
as red hot iron.’ If the Massachusetts Senator never warms you with 
his fancy, he never fails to delight. His mind is a book of well selected 
problems, which he demonstrates and arranges in a structure as various 
and as beautiful as the pillars of the senate room in which he thunders. 
Nature has cut him out, body and soul, for the forum; and, if this govern- 
ment ever places him in his proper sphere, it will be at the head of our 





judiciary, illuminating it by his various accomplishments and profound 


legal attainments. 

Immediately before Webster, on the opposite side of the Senate, sits 
Calhoun. If you notice that peculiar forehead of his, with the stiff, 
grizzly hair which stands up above it, you will never after mistake his 
likeness. He is the greatest man in conversation you ever listened to. 
He isup! Ifhe had not such a slouch in his shoulders, he would be at 
least six fect high. But he wears the helmet of Minerva, and that, 
of itself, is enough to make him stoop. He has (as is always his 
manner) caught the eye of Webster, and is laying off his argument to 
him. His long slim finger, how pointedly it shakes—his mouth, how 
it goes—and his eye—that eye, which every one marks as such a 
peculiar feature—how it searches as the eagle does the hawk when about 
to rob it of its prey. There now, he has been too rapid—the Massa- 
chusetts senator has lost him. He perceives his fault—he repeats his 
proposition, ‘do you observe, sir? am I right?—It is self-evident!’ Again 
they are on the same track. What a cloud of thought on Webster’s 
brow! It is gathering slowly, only to burst like an el ctric shock in 
some pointed “reply. ‘But Calhoun has built up his argument with too 
much caution. He has hanged out conductors on all sides of it. 

Were I called upon to select from the Senate the man best qualified to 
rule the nation—despite of his being a nullifier, I should choose Calhoun. 
He has just the right kind of knowledge for such an office. From a 
long participation in the affairs of government, he is intimately acquainted 
with all its ramifications, and is better suited to business life than any 
great man I know. Asa proof of this, I, some time ago, in his native 
place, heard two mechanics earnestly disputing whether their senator 
was the best blacksmith or carpenter. ‘They each claimed him as being 
first in their trade, when fortunately a brawny looking farmer came up 
29 
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and ended the dispute by swearing that Johnny Calhoun he had known 
from a little shaver, ‘he knowed him to be the best farmer in all the 
country, and would lick any man who denied what he said to be true.’ 
Although the farmer’s argument was the most ‘powerful,’ the parties 

were, nevertheless, all true; for such is the versatility of Calhoun’s mind, 

that ha imparts light to every subject upon which he exercises it. In 
society of any kind he is more at home than any man whom | have ever 
met. He has all the accomplishments of Lord Bolingbroke stamped 
into the mould of nature. I wish from my soul that he had a better 
voice—his stoop I could easily excuse. 

By his side, you observe a tall, portly looking person—with a playful 
eye, and countenance ripe with eloquence. He is Preston, the other 
Senator from South- Carolina—decidedly the first orator in the Senate, 
so far as mere oratory goes. If you had never been told so, you might 
have traced his relationship to Patrick Henry, in the full blooded veins 
of his forehead. He is grace all over—and that awkward hump, in the 
shoulder, is all affectation. But as David Crocket would say, ‘he is 
working agin nature’-—he cannot do it. Did you ever hear Preston 
when animated?—then you recollect his peculiar powers. Just like a 

cataract—now dashing and tumbling precipitously along, sweeping, in 
its course, earth, tree and rock—and now, floating like a gentle stream 
over spangled sands, glittering under the gorgeous rainbows of the spray 
above. His language, his gesture, his figure are all poetry. He is the 
Apollo Belvidere of the Senate house. I have but one reason to urge 
why he should change his wig—its redness. In all other respects, it is 
the most graceful auxiliary to his eloquence imaginable. Behold him! 
In the most maddened strain he is bringing down the severest maledic- 
tions on the heads of the present administration. His hands are raised 
convulsively—with what terrible effect they are brought to his head— 
the whole man shrinks from the grasp—and his whole body has paused 
in an attitude of the most breathless silence. Now, all of that was 
trick—trick from beginning to ending—it was planned and executed 
chiefly to adjust his wig, which, in the warmth of his argument, had 
slipped from its proper position. ‘The great fault of Preston i is, that he 
speaks too much. Great men sometimes fritter away their abilities by 
making them too common. Let him take care. 





EPIGRAM. 


When men assume the data and the ground, 
There is-no dirty lie that is not sound— 
Matthias is a prophet, ‘Thompson preaches, 
And philanthropic ‘Tappan murder teaches, 
Old women hear, and howl with approbation; 
And young ones see no harm in ’malgamation, 
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THE CHEROKEE EMBASSAGE. 


“Where go these messengers— 
These untamed lords of the forest,—whither speed 
Their barks o’er unknown waters—to survey 
Wat land of blue delight, what better shore, 
More grateful to the hunter than the last?” 


Ir was deemed prudent, soon after the close of a trying war with 
the savages, to conciliate the Cherokee nation, then one of the largest 
in the colony; and Sir Alexander Cumming; himself an ostentatious 
person, was fitly chosen for this purpose. Charged with proposals of 
alliance, and amply provided with gifts more imposing than valuable, 
to the several leading chiefs and sages, this gentleman, in the beginning 
of the year 1730, set forth for the Apalachian mountains, in the 
neighborhood of which the principal towns of the Cherokees were si- 
tuated. He was attended on this occasion, as well by several volunta- 
ry travellers, as by a numerous military retinue; and no circumstance 
was omitted, of display or pomp, which could impress upon the abori- 
gines an idea of the vast power of that foreign potentate, whose repre- 
sentative was then to appear before them. Every expense called for 
by the deputation was cheerfully conceded on the part of the Royal 
Government, as the king well knew the great military strength of the 
people, whom it was the object to conciliate. The Cherokees inhabiting 
South-Carolina at this time, were as numerous as they were brave. The 
inhabitants of thirty-seven regular towns, were computed to amount to 
twenty thousand. Of these, six thousand were bowmen, ready, on any 
emergency, to take the field. In addition to this force, which may be 
considered the regular force of the nation, the roving tribes were sup- 
posed to reach several thousand more; not so easy to be brought together, 
but, if possible, far more dangerous to an enemy when once collected; 
as, from their continual habit of wandering, they grew even fiercer than 
the wild beasts, in whose pursuit only they seemed to live. 

It was some time before Sir Alexander reached Keowee, a distance of 
three hundred miles or more from Charlestown. His way, for the most 
part, lay through a wilderness, seldom, if ever before, trodden by Euro- 
pean footsteps. It was a dreary pilgrimage, and it was no small satis- 
faction to the English, when, as they attained the outskirts of the Cherokee 
territory, the chiefs of the lower town, hearing of their approach, came 
forth to receive and to guide them still further on their way. Le-fistoe, 
the chief of the Green Birds or Little Estatoes, Chulochkolla, the Sachem 
of the Occonies, and Moytoy, the Black Warrior of Telliquo, the most 
renowned of all their braves, thus joined the jaded cavalcade. 

Sir Alexander Cumming hailed them with a flourish; and, having 
disposed of his retinue, before their approach, in such a manner as to show 
them to the best possible advantage, he was pleased to think that he had 
made a favorable impression. He was not deceived. The wondering 
savages—themselves ostentatiously decorated, according to their sylvan 
fashion, in all the rich plumage of their native birds, contrasted strangely 
with the hideous paint, and rugged skins which formed so large a part 
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of their ceremonial equipment—were nevertheless overcome by the 
more imposing splendors of the deputation. The glittering armour—the 
gorgeous uniform of the English, shining in gold and scarlet-—the lofty 
plumes,—the plunging and richly caparisoned horses,—together with the 
thrilling military music of an English band—all combined to overpe®er 
their imaginations, and to impress the deeply excited senses ef tig Che- 
rokees; and, though like the Roman Fabricius, they were sg ¢ be sur- 
prised, and suffered neither awe nor irreverent curiosity to appear upon 
their faces, or in their gesticulation, they were all nevertheless strongly 
wrought upon by both these emotions. 

Sir Alexander lost no time in securing the friendship of the chiefs, as 
they severally came forth to meet him. He received them in great 
state, and to each gave some particular present, so carefully chosen as 
to avoid all chance of showing a preference to any one, thus giving 
offence to the rest. This caution had its due results. The chiefS were 
all well satisfied, and Moytoy, the Black Warrior of Telliquo, not to be 
outdone in these respects, brought from Tenassee, the principal town of 
the nation, the crown of the Great Keowee, the old chief and reigning 
sovereign—a monarch too potent according to his own, and his people’s 
estimation, to be even looked upon by strangers. ‘The policy of tle suspi- 
cious savage had much to do with this strange seclusion. His person, 
like that of Montezuma, was considered sacred, and a proper watch was 
maintained over it accordingly. ‘Thus, though able to have annihilated 
the entire force under Cumming in a single effort, it was yet thought 
advisable to risk nothing, by the exposure of a commodity so susceptible 
to injury as a reigning sovereign; and with the first annunciation, there- 
fore, of the approach of the English, Keowee, a decrepid and almost 
blind old man, was hurried bodily away from the contiguous country, 
more deeply than before into the thick forests, and among the impassable 
barriers of rock, which girdled in and covered their extended territory. 
To Moytoy and the other chiefs or kings, was entrusted the task of 
receiving and providing for the strangers; and, to do them all justice, 
the reception was such as became a brave and honorable people. The 
fruits and flesh, the maize and provisions, to which they were themselves 
accustomed, were all freely provided; and five eagle tails and four scalps 
from slaughtered enemies, were also among the presents brought by 
Moytoy. ‘These had a signification which, through the interpreter, the 
dusky warriors explained to the satisfaction of their European visitors. 
The feathers of the eagle marked the strength and the glory alike of 
Cherokee, and the scalp of their enemies announced the unerring cer- 
tainty of Cherokee victory and vengeance. ‘These were presented to 
the English in token that henceforward their course should be trodden 
on the same war path, in close affinity, and against the same enemies. 

Thirty-two chiefs, each paramount with his own tribe and section, 
appeared at the solemn council which followed. A great deal of pompous 
talk was uttered, and Moytoy of Telliquo, the Black Warrior, found 
such high favor with Sir Alexander, that he nominated him as the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Cherokee armies, and presented him with a rich 
robe as a badge of his new office. The chiefs present agreed to recog- 
nize him as such, provided that there should be a like accountability to 
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him, (Sir Ademaden) on the want of Moytoy. Beers thin went on 
amicably, and, emboldened by the friendly disposition which the savages 
evinced, the English Ambassador proposed that some of them should 
accompany him to England, in order, with their own eyes, to behold that 
great king of whom he had given them a most flaming description. 

‘Your brother, King George,’ said he, in a speech which was well 
remembered by the attentive chiefs, ‘will be glad to see you. He will 
load you with presents, with hatchets and knives, with rich clothes, and 
beautiful feathers. He will bind you to his heart with a bright gold 
chain, which will last unbroken for a thousand years.’ 

‘He is our brother,’ replied the chiefs with one voice, dazzled by the 
glorious promise—he is our brother—we will go to our brother George.’ 

There was no difficulty in getting the p roposed deputation; the only 
difficulty, indeed, was in making a selection from the number of those 
offering. Unconscious of the le ngth of the voyage, of its dangers, and 
the new and unaccustomed scenes and circumstances through which 
they would have to go before realizing the prospects set before them, 
the sunple savages, each a king in his own country, were readily per- 
suaded to undertake the embassage which promised them so much enjoy- 
ment. The gold and the glitter—the fine armor like that which Sir 
Alexander wore—the pomp and the display, which, through the inter- 
preter, the Englishman dwelt upon in the most glowing language,—were 
irresistible; and, full of the splendors of their brother George, they threw 
the bear skins about their shoulders, filled their quivers with fresh arrows 
from the canebrake, and kissing the sunny side, one after the other, of 
the broad tree that covered them during the progress of the council, they 
bade their farewell to the green forests, and the wild free country, their 
eyes might never again behold. 

Six of them accompanied Sir Alexander to Charlestown, and thence, 
having been there joined by another chief who followed them after a 
brief delay, they embarked with him for Europe. The eldest of these 
chiefs, or kings, was 'T onestol, Prince of Nequassee, a once formidable, 
but now decayed warrior, and a good old man. He was renowned 
among the Cherokees, for his wisdom. The next in order was the 
famous orator, Skiajagustha—a man whose eloquence performed won- 
ders in the councils of his people, and of whose speeches, some occur 
upon our own historical records, not unworthy to appear in any collec- 
tion. Next came Chulockholla, another orator, neither so old nor so 
well renowned as Skiajagustha. ‘The chief of the Occonies, or Brown 
Vipers, Cenestee, was the fourth of this delegation—a chief only remark- 
able for the reckless audacity of his valor. The fifth was a gallant 
young warrior of the Little Estatoes, or Green Birds, Ee-fistoe—a 
warrior intelligent as valiant, and not any thing less amiable because of 
his acknowledged bravery. Occonostota made the sixth. He was the 
king of Echotee, and could himself bring three hundred warriors into the 
field; but he was something of a tyrant, and was deposed the very year 
after his return from Europe. The seventh who joined the deputation 
in Charlestown, was a chief also, but his name does not appear in our 
history. He was probably of no great renown. 

These were the Cherokee kings, who, consenting to the invitation of 
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Sir Alexander Cumming, sailed with him in the Swallow Packet, for 
London, some time in the month of May, 1730. Seduced by the glow- 
ing pictures spread before their minds by the English agent, full of 
expectation and flushed with the promise of so many novelties, the wild 
men of the woods, wrapped in their hunter garbs, gorgeously covered 
with fresh paint, and armed to the teeth, after the fashion of their people, 
fearlessly went on board the little vessel that awaited them, and, with 
favoring breezes, were soon lost to the sight of land, and plunging stea- 
dily over the bosom of the Atlantic. 

The sea—a new element to the Cherokees—exacted its dues, and it 
was not many hours before the warriors grew heartily sick of their unu- 
sual undertaking. Much would they have given to be once more in their 
native forests, but they were too brave, and too well taught in the stoical 
morality of the savage, to confess to any such weakness. They had 
long before learned, that, to conquer, it is first necessary that we should 
bear with, our fate, and they withstood, accordingly, as well as they 
could, the storms and the tossings of the waters, in a manner by no means 
discrediting their creed or nation. They grew, in a little time, familiar 
with their new abiding place, and, as the initial sickness passed away, 
soon began to contemplate, with comparative steadiness and a growing 
appreciation, all the various objects and aspects of their new domain. 

All was strange—all was wonderful around them. Their own com- 
plete isolation—the absence of the woods and wilds to which only they 
had been accustomed—their initiation into a world so new and strange, 
as to them was that of ocean—the singular buoyancy of their ship—the 
astonishing agility of the seamen, moving about with ease and dexterity, 
where they could scarcely maintain the most uncertain foot-hold— 
these were all matters of profound astonishment and. curiosity. But 
these were all as nothing, after the first blush of novelty had passed away 
in comparison with the queer tricks and uncouth antics of one of the 
ships company. ‘This was no less thana monkey, belonging to one of 
the sailors, named Jacko,—a creature of habitual trick and mimickry, 
continually provoked to its exercise by some one or other of the seamen. 
He ran along the ropes and rigging in pursuit of them. He mounted 
the spars, and sat in uncouth shapes in the most dangerous places. He 
carried off the caps of the sailors, then pelted them down upon those who 
walked the deck. In short, nothing in the semblance of mischief was 
omitted by Jacko. ‘Tonestoi, the venerable elder of the Indian chiefs, 
was absolutely ravished by the tricks of the sportive monkey. He had 
no thought for any other object than Jacko. He watched his movements 
by the hour, provoked their exercise by continual stimulating affronts, 
and laughed, in despite of the grave looks of his brother chiefs, as immo- 
derately as if such had been his continual practice. Tonestoi was an 
ancient chief, renowned as much for wisdom as for valor, and he presumed 
upon his reputation. He therefore gave vent to his merriment without 
any fear of losing either his own or the general respect of his people. 
The other chiefs, who were all younger, were either differently situated 
in rank, or were not altogether so secure in the estimation of their peo- 
ple; and, though equally delighted with Tonestoi, were yet prudent 
enough to preserve a greater degree of gravity. They looked on with 
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composure; and, while watching closely all the sports of Jacko, they 
yet forebore to take any part in the merriment. But the old chief had 
no such scruples, and his laughter was without reserve. He played 
with Jacko like a child—rolled with him about the decks—hallooed him 
on to all manner of mischief—clapped his hands and cheered him in his 
performance, and then, in his own language, pronounced a high eulogy 
upon his achievements. He called him ‘Hickisiwackinaw,’ or ‘the war- 
rior with a tail;’ and at length, when he saw Jacko swing by his hind 
legs from a rope, and, with his paws, grapple and take fast hold upon the 
bushy poll of one of the sailors as he walked beneath, he called him 
‘Toostenugga,’ after the celebrated leader of the Cherokee hobgoblins— 
this being one of the favorite modes by which Toostenugga, suspending 
himself from a tree, laid hold of, and punished, those who offended him 
as they walked beneath. Nothing could divert the attention of Tonestoi 
from the monkey. Sir Alexander Cumming, whose sense of dignity was 
greatly outraged by such unbecoming levity, tried his best to attract the 
mind of the Cherokee to more dignified amusements; and, in his vexation, 
was with difficulty restrained from tumbling Jacko overboard, hopeless 
of any other means of obtaining his object. He made a shew of anger 
towards the monkey, but, upon beholding the sudden gravity of 'Tonestoi 
as he comprehended this design, he thought it only wise to forbear, as it 
was his policy, as well as his orders, to avoid all manner of offence. His 
dernier resort then was in his liquors, and once made acquainted with 


‘their potency, the old chief, Tonestoi, was soon taught to prefer the 


intoxicating cup to the antics of his more innocent companion. Jacko, 
or, as he called him to the last, Toostenugga, ceased to attract so much 
of his attention, and, to the shame of all parties be it said, the good old 
warrior, after this, had scarcely a sober hour until they reached the haven 
of their destination. 

Their arrival in London was the signal for much bustle and exhibition. 
Apart from the desire to impose greatly on their senses by shows and 
splendors, to which, in their wild abodes, they had never been accus- 
tomed, the better to acquire dominion over them, they received a thousand 
attentions as the last new lions in the metropolis. Lords and ladies 
thronged the hotel at which the Cherokee kings were lodged, and the 
beautiful squaws of London, as was more recently the case in our own 
country, submitted joyfully to the salute of the Indian warriors for the 
sake of its novelty. Feasts were given them in profusion—frolics con- 
ceived on purpose to make them actors, and from the day of their arrival 
to that of their departure, all was uproar and exultation. In all these 
junkettings, it need scarcely be said that our Cherokees preserved happily 
their usual equanimity of character. ‘They were grave and composed, 
and behaved, for all the world, as if they had been accustomed all their 
lives to such honors and indulgences. ‘Tonestoi, alone, of all the depu- 
tation, gave way to the garrulous good humor of the aged man. He 
laughed and joked freely with his visitors, and nothing gave him such 
profound pleasure as when his great cheek bones and painted lips came 
in contact with the velvety skin of his lady visitors. Never had Chero- 
kee warrior so given way before to all the practices, and so many of the 
evidences, of /a belle passion. So much was this the case that his more 
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youthful companions began % to > have doubts as to the tenacity of that 
superior wisdom in the ancient chief which had been a proverb in his 
own country. 

But if the general acquaintance with the Indians, and their usual 
deportment, prevailed with and gave satisfaction to the English nobility, 
their ¢onduct in the interview with the King completed the merriment, 
and furnished a fitting climax to the whole. proceeding. Seized some- 
what with the spirit of the fashion in reference to them, and desirous of 
securing, by a proper policy, the affections of these people, the British mo- 
narch desired, and determined, to do them particular honor. An especial 
drawing room was appointed them, and, in the presence of a most bril- 
liant and imposing assemblage, he prepared to receive his distinguished 
visitors. Sir Alexander Cumming, who had the chiefs in charge, at- 
tempted, before going to court, to give them certain instructions as to 
their behavior in the presence of majesty; but they either did not, or 
would not, understand him. ‘They comprehended sufficiently his ob- 
ject, however, and the native pride of an aboriginal chief rose in arms 
at his suggestion. Skiajagustha, the orator, was the first to take fire at 
what seemed an indignity. Wrapping his bear skin around him with a 
majesty which George himself, in all his career, and with the best 
teachers, never could have emulated, he looked scornfully upon his would- 
be tutor, while he replied: 

‘Skiajagustha is the great mouth of Cherokee,—he has stood before 
his nation when Keowee, the red arrow, was there. His words are 
good.’ 

The interpreter explained; but, as similar sentiments were uttered 
by nearly all the party, Sir Alexander saw that it would not’ only be 
idle, but most probably offensive, were he to endeavor to teach them 
farther. As they approached the Chair of State, in which sat the Mo- 
narch, the aged Tonestoi took the advance. ‘The King rose as he drew 
nigh, and came forward, extending his hand for the usual salute, as he 
did so, to the approaching Indian. But Tonestoi, remembering his own 
dignity, and what had been said to him on the score of the relationship 
between them, prior to his leaving his own country, to the great horror 
of the courtiers, and of Sir Alexander Cumming in particular, grasped 

the extended hand of the English monarch with his own, and, giving it 

a squeeze that none but a bear could well have equalled, shook it heartily 
and long, exclaiming, in the few words of courtesy which he had com- 
mitted in broken English, 

‘Huddye-do, Broder George—huddye-do—glad to see you’—and, 
continuing with a smile as he looked round upon the women—‘You got 
plenty squaws.’ 

The court was convulsed and shocked beyond measure. All were 
astounded except the King himself, and the savages. George, with his 
usual good nature, withdrawing his hand, though with some difficulty, 
from the powerful gripe of his brother monarch, smiled pleasantly, and, 
amused with the familiarity, responded in similar style, giving the cue 
to those around him. Nothing then could exceed the hilarity with 
which the business of the conference was carried on and finished. ‘The 
kings made long speeches through the interpreters, satisfactory on all 
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sides, and a treaty of alliance was then and there agreed upon between 
them, to be valid and binding upon the Cherokees and English in Ame- 


rica, as they were avowed to be so by both parties present then in 
England. 


We quote portions of this treaty, as it not only presents us with much 
of the eloquence employed by the several contracting parties, but also 
gives us some idea of the various topics of trade and communion ren- 
dering such a treaty between people so dissimilar essential to the mutual 
good. It will be found, however, that the performance of duties devolves 
much more frequently upon the Indian than upon the white man, and 
that his rewards, estimated by our standards of use and value, are quite 
inadequate to the services required at their hands. Doubtless, however, 
they were such as were best calculated for the uninstructed savage. 

The preamble to this treaty recites, 


‘That whereas the six chiefs, [without naming them, and without any reference 
to the chief who unquestionably joined the embassy at Charlestown, when about 
to sail] with the consent of the whole nation of Cherokees, at a general meeting 
of their nation at Nequassee, were deputed by Moytoy, their chief warrior, to 
attend Sir Alexander Cumming to Great Britain, where they had seen the great 
king George, and where, Sir Alexander, by authority from Moytoy and all the 
Cherokees, had laid the crown of their nation, with the scalps of their enemies 
and feathers of glory at his majesty’s feet, as a pledge of their loyalty—and, where- 
as, the great king has instructed the lords commissioners of trade and plantations, to 
inform the Indians that the English on all sides of the mountains and lakes, were 
his people, their friends his friends, their enemies his enemies—that he took it 
kindly the great nation of Cherokee had sent them so far to brighten the chain of 
friendship between him and them, and between his people and their people; that 
the chain of friendship between him and the Cherokee, is now like the sun which 
shines both in Britain and upon the great mountains where they live, and equally 
warms the hearts of Indians and Englishmen—that, as there is no spot or blackness 
in the sun, so neither is there any rust or foulness on this chain—and, as the king 
has fastened one end to his breast, [suiting the action to the word in George’s best 
and bluffest style] he desired them to carry the other end of the chain and fasten 
it to the breast of Moytoy, of Telliquo, and to the breasts of all their wise old men, 
their captains and people, never more to be made loose or broken. 

“The great king and the Cherokees being thus fastened together, by a chain of 
friendship, he has ordered, and it is agreed, that his children in Carolina do trade 
with the Indians, and furnish them with all manner of goods they want, and to 
make haste to build houses and plant corn from Charlestown towards the towns 
of the Cherokees behind the great mountains. [Vague enough, and, like most 
treaties with the Indians, carried on through dishonest or imperfect interper- 
ters, not understood by one of the parties, and a frequent source of mischief 
afterwards.] ‘That he desires the English and Indians may live together as child- 
ren of one family—that the Cherokees be always ready to fight against any nation, 
whether white men or Indians, who shall molest or hurt the English—that the 
nation of the Cherokee, shall, on its part, take care to keep the trading path clean— 
that there be no blood on the path which the English tread, even though they 
should be accompanied with other people with whom the Cherokees may be at war 
{what an exaction—how is it possible that the Cherokees should have understood this 
charge, or understanding, that they should have complied with it?]—that the Che- 
rokees shall not suffer their people to trade with white men of any other nation but 
the English—{here is monopoly with a vengeance!}]—nor permit [mark this] nor 
permit white men of any other nation to build any forts or cabins, or plant any 
corn among them upon lands which belong to the great king.” 


Such was the morality of these selfish traders. They actually ex- 
cluded the savages from the exercise of these wonted rites of hospitality 
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to white men, and to Christians like themselves, (for the French and 
Spaniards were contemplated by this clause) which the Cherokees had 
freely accorded to the British, and which they must otherwise have 
extended freely to all others. The treaty goes on to provide that if any 
such attempt shall be made by the white men of any other than the 
Britis nation, the Cherokees must not only acquaint the British govern- 
ment of the fact, but must do whatever he directs, in order to maintain 
and defend the ‘great king’s right to the country of Carolina.’ The 
treaty further provides, ‘that if any negroes shall run away into the 
woods from their English masters, the Cherokees shall endeavor to ap- 
prehend them, and bring them to the plantation from whence they ran, 
or to the governor.’ 

Hitherto the contract has been all on one side, and the English king 
has never said “T'urkey’ once to his Cherokee brother; but, at this stage 
of the treaty, he seems to have recollected himself, and, accordingly, we 
find him promising, that ‘for every slave so apprehended and brought 
back, the Indian that brings him shall receive a gun and a watch-coat, 
and if, by any accident, it shall happen that an Englishman shall kill a 
Cherokee, [an event only possible it seems] the king or chief of the 
nation shall first complain to the English governor, and the man who did 
the harm shall be punished by the English laws as if he had killed an 
Englishman; and, in like manner, if any Indian happens to kill [by any 
accident is entirely wanting here] an Englishman, the Indian shall be 
delivered up to the governor to be punished by the same English laws 
as if he were an Englishman.’ 

This was the substance of the first treaty between the British and 
the Cherokee nation; and a precious specimen it is, of Cunning beguiling 
Simplicity, and of unfair relationship between parties originally contract- 
ing on an equal footing of advantage. ‘The Cherokee chiefs heard it first 
from the lips of George, who paused at every sentence, and, as the inter- 
preter explained it, clause by clause, a nobleman presented to the ex- 
pecting chiefs, a rich present of cloths or ornaments. When the king 
had got through his task, he suddenly withdrew through a private 
door, glad to escape any farther embrace from his Cherokee brethren. 
The further business of the treaty was then concluded by Alured Popple, 
Secretary to the Lords Commissioners of Trade and Plantations on the 
one side, and by the marks of the Indian chiefs on the other. The secre- 
tary, at the same time, addressed them in a speech confirming the words 
of the great king whom they had just seen; and, as a token that his 
heart was true and open to the Cherokees, a belt was given the warriors, 
which the king desired them to show to their children and children’s 
children, to confirm what was now spoken, and to bind this agreement 
of peace and friendship between the English and the Cherokees, ‘as long 
as the rivers shall run, the mountains shall stand, or the sun shall shine.’ 

Such was the glowing termination of the secretary’s speech. When 
he had concluded, the old chief, ‘Tonestoi, gave way to Skiajagustha, the 
famous orator, who seemed to know his own claims to reply for the rest. 
Gathering his robe over his left shoulder, so as entirely to free the right 
arm, he began his reply, the greater portion of which is preserved as 
follows. It will be found to contain quite as much good sense, dignity 
and beauty, as was called for by the occasion: 
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‘‘We are come hither from the mountains where there is nothing but darkness. 
But we are now in a place of light. We see the great king in you—we love you 
as you stand here for him. We shall die in this thought. The crown of Cherokee 
is not like that in the tower; but, to us, they are the same—the chain shall be carried 
to our people. The great king George is the sun—he is our father—the Chero- 
kees are his children. Though we are red and you are white—yet our hearts 
and hands are tied together. We shall say to our people what we have seen, and 
our children shall remember it. In war we will be one with you—your enemies 
shall be ours—we shall live together as one people—we shall die together. We 
are naked and poor as the worms that crawl—but you have all things. We that 
have nothing must love you. We will never break the chain that is between us. 
This small rope we show you is all that we have to bind our slaves—You have 
chains of iron for yours. We will catch your slave that flies—we will bind him 
as strongly as we can, and we shall take no pay when we bring him back to you. 
Your people shall build near ours in safety. ‘The Cherokee shall hurt them not— 
he shall hurt nothing that belongs to them. Are we not children of one father— 
shall we not live and die together?” 


Here he paused, and one of the other chiefs coming forward at a 
signal from the speaker, presented him with a bunch of eagle feathers. 
Taking them in his hand, Skiajagustha presented them to the secretary 
with these words: 

“This is our way of talking, which is the same thing to us as your 
letters in the book to you. These feathers, from the strong bird of 
Cherokee—these shall be witnesses for the truth of what I have said.” 

Thus diseoursing eloquently together, the parties contracted to their 
mutual satisfaction, and however unequal were the general advantages 
obtained, there was certainly no dissatisfaction expressed among them. 
The terms were agreed upon without discontent or difficulty, and it will 
not be premature or anticipative, in this stage of our narration, to say, 
in the language of the historian, Ramsay, that, in consequence of this 
treaty, the Cherokees, for many years after, remained in “a state of 
perfect friendship and peace with the Colonists, who followed their va- 
rious employments in the neighborhood of these Indians, without the 
least terror or molestation.” 

But the nine days’ wonder was now over in the British metropolis. 
The Indian chiefs began to lose their importance in the sight of their 
European brethren. Some new monster soon occupied their place, and 
Sir Alexander Cumming being now prepared to return to Carolina, and 
the vessel ready to depart, they had little reluctance at leaving a land, 
where, though every kindness and courtesy had been shown them, they 
had found so few objects and features at all like, or kindred with their own. 
They set sail from England on the 23d September, 1730, and, under 
favoring aspects of wind and weather, were soon out upon the compre- 
hensive world and void of ocean. 

But the second voyage was more tedious to the chiefs than the first. 
That had novelty to recommend it—the strange mass of all objects 
at sea, relieved, in the first instance, its general monotony. But the 
second brought all this home to them; and, what added to their dullness 
still more, was the absence of Jacko—the monkey was no longer one of 
their fellow passengers. The sailor who owned, had sold him, while in 
London, and nothing could exceed the dissatisfaction of old 'Tonestoi, on 
hearing of the circumstance. ‘The first thing he did on coming aboard 
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the vessel, was to call aloud for Toostenugga. But he called in vain, 
and was, with difficulty, made to understand that his goblin acquaintance 
was left behind them. He refused consolation, and chafed and almost 
quarrelled with those who offered it. He drank with Sir Alexander Cum. 
ming, but that was all, in the way of relief or amusement, that he could 
be persuaded todo. Ina state of moody absence, as soon as his fit of sea 
sickness,was well over, he roamed about the ship, tumbling from side to 
side, and, in his own language, muttering continually of Toostenugga. 
Dreadfully, indeed, did he suffer from blue devils, and, in this mood, 
shooting with his arrows wantonly at little spots in the sails, he soon ex- 
hausted all his quiver, as the flying shafts would generally, after a few 
discharges, find their way into the bosom of the ocean. The other, and 
younger, chiefs bore the voyage with far more philosophy than their 
ancient comrade; and with that aptness which belongs to man in all 
situations, and which we have erringly denied to the Aborigines, they, 
at length, began to accommodate themselves to the novel employments 
of the sea. Skiajagustha, the great orator himself, was the first to set 
an example of this discipline. He seized upon the ropes on one occa- 
sion, and began to tug away lustily along with the sailors. His com- 
panions followed him, all but old ‘Tonestoi, and, from a sport at first, it 
grew to be a common resort for exercise among them. Sir Alexander 
Cumming, however, thought such practices unbecoming in those who 
had royal blood in their veins; but, as there were no alternatives, he 
could suggest no objection. ‘To 'Tonestoi, alone, he could address him- 
self; and, as the old chief took no part in the amusements of his com- 
panions, he was the more ready to sit gloomily and gravely over the 
lengthened glass with the Englishman. But his ennui continued to in- 
crease, and, at length, to the great consternation of Sir Alexander, the 
poor savage grew sick, and his free habit of drinking only made him 
worse. ‘The liquor was then withdrawn from him; and this seemed to 
increase his malady. The attack was a very severe one, and, unhap- 
pily, but few precautions had been taken against such an occasion. 
There were scarcely any medicines on board; and even these the old 
chief, with all the fretful obstinacy of a spoiled child, could not be per- 
suaded totake. Day by day he grew worse, and it now became evident 
to all that the danger was alarming. ‘The younger chiefs assembled 
about him, and Sir Alexander, with deep concern, strove, through them, 
to persuade him to the adoption of those remedies which he proposed. 
He resolutely rejected all their suggestions, and, tossing about, in his 
fever, from side to side, he exhibited a feeble peevishness to all around 
him—his own people not excepted. Several days passed over in this 
manner, and it was evident to all that he had sunk amazingly. At this 
stage of his illness, and while he was chafing querulously with all of them, 
Skiajagustha approached him where he lay. The brow of the orator 
was stern and full of rebuke, and the first words which he uttered, in 
his own sweet but solemn and emphatic language, rivetted the attention 
of the dying warrior. He ceased to tumble upon his couch—he ceased 
to chafe and chide those about him. The appeal of Skiajagustha had 
been made to bis manhood—to his sense of the dignity and the courage 
of a brave of Cherokee: 
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“Shall Tonestoi go to the Manneyto with the word of a child on his 
tongue? Shall he say to the Master of Life, wherefore hast thou called 
me? ‘The brave man has another spirit when the dark spirit wraps him. 

“Tonestoi—it is the word of the Cherokee—is a brave among the 
braves. He has taken scalps from the light-heeled Catawba—he has 
taken scalps from the cunning Shawanese—he has taken scalps from 
the Creek warrior that rages—he has taken scalps from all the enemies 
of Cherokee. He should have a song for his victories, that the Great 
Manneyto shall be glad to receive him.” 

“Achichai-me!” cried ‘Tonestoi in reply—and, in his own language, 
proceeded as follows: 

“It is good, Skiajagustha—it is good what thou hast spoken. But I 
heard not before the words of the Great Mamneyto. I hear them through 
thee. He has called me—I hear him speaking in the heart of Tones- 
toi—I am going to the land of spirits—to the plum groves where my 
fathers journey on the long hunt. I am not afraid to go. The Master 
of Life knows I am ready.” 

‘Ha! Ha!’ he sang a moment after— 

“Ha! Ha! I laugh at my enemies. ‘The Catawba could not take the 
scalp—he could not drink blood from Tonestoi. Ha! Ha! That for 
the Shawanee—that for the Creek that rages—that for all the enemies of 
Cherokee. The Master of Life only can kill, and Tonestoi is mee for 
him. 

“Bring my arrows, Skiajagustha—bring me arrows, young Ee-fistoe 
of the Green Birds—bring me arrows, young braves of Cherokee—the 
arrows shall speak for my victories.” 

They brought him arrows at his request, and he separated the bun- 
dles, laying each shaft by itself. ‘The younger chiefS curiously ga- 
thered around him, as they well knew they were now to hear a chronicle 
of his own and his country’s achievements; and for every arrow, he had 
the story of some brave adventure—some daring deed. One of them 
stood for his first battle with the Chickasaw, when, yet a mere boy, he 
went forth with his old father, Canonjahee, on the war path against 
that subtle nation. Another arrow was made to signify his escape from 
a band of roving Shawanese who had made him a prisoner while hunting; 
a third told the affair with the Creeks, for his bravery in which his coun- 
trymen had made him a chief—feather chief and arrow chief—a fourth 
recounted his long personal combat with Sarratahay of Santee, the big 
boned chief from that river who had come up on purpose to contend with 
him, at the lower town of Chinebee. ‘Tonestoi was the victor after a 
long struggle, and this he dwelt upon the most emphatically of all his 
victories. And so, with a dozen other events, he associated the arrows. 
For an hour his strain proceeded, and the Indians listened with unre- 
laxing attention. Sir Alexander Cumming, apprised of the nature of 
the scene, hung over the dying chief with the deepest interest; and even 
the sailors, several of them came as nigh to listen as they well might 
without manifest impropriety. ‘The old man lay silent for some time 
after his song was ended. But his chosen arrows had all been carefully 
gathered up by Skiajagustha, who tied them closely together with the 
sinews of the deer. ‘Towards evening the chief grew much weaker, 
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and he muttered fitfully, and started every now and then like one from 
sleep. When the sun was about to set, its faint delicate light stream- 

ed through the little aperture in the cabin just where the dying man 
lay. He started and strove to raise himself up to behold the orb now 
sinking like himself. But failing to do this, he only raised his right hand 
and waved it towards the bright object which he could not see. Skia- 
jagustha bent towards him, and uttered two or three words in his own 
language, at which all the other chiefs rose and bent over him. ‘Tones- 
toi gave each of them a look of recognition, and, while muttering a brief 
sentence, probably one of parting, his lower jaw suddenly dropped, 

then caught up as in a spasm, then as suddenly again relaxed and fell, 

never again to move. ‘The light grew dim in the eyes which yet opened 
upon the spectators. 

Skiajagustha laid the bunch of arrows upon the breast of Tonestoi, 
where they remained until the next day, when his body was committed 
to the deep. They were then carefully preserved by the survivors, as 
witnesses of the whole transaction, and received as such by the people. 
They form one of the tokens of Cherokee valor, and are preserved, to 
this very hour, among the trophies of the nation. 





TO——— .—FOR HER ALBUM. 


I. 


Without an eye to future fame, 

Upon this leaf I trace my name, 
A humbler hope is mine: 

To leave behind, when I depart, 

Some token in a gentle heart, 
And make that token thine. 


II. 


Thus, still aspiring, ere he dies, 

The mortal seeks immortal eyes, 
And blest to be beheld, 

Most vainly deems his trophies sure, 

Built high, and destined to endure, 
Till future time grows eld. 


IIT, 


And yet to me the future years, 

Shall nurse no hope, shall bring no tears, 
So then, ere yet we part, 

My latest record may approve, 

Deep treasured in thy thoughtful love, 
In thy unchanging heart. 
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THE NARROWS OF THE YADKIN. 


Tus is a name given toa place on the Yadkin River, in Montgomery 
County, North-Carolina, presenting a scene of natural grandeur, that 
has not been heretofore described either in history or geography, with 
such particularity as the magnitude of the subject is thought to merit. 
The following sketch of the place, and circumstances connected with it, 


may, perhaps, be somewhat interesting to the readers of the Literary 
Journal: 


About four miles below this narrow strait is the junction of the Uharrie, 
an impetuous stream issuing from, and passing through, a hilly and un- 
dulating country, for the distance of from fifty to sixty miles in a south- 
east direction. At the point of junction, both rivers lose their names, and 
are merged in that of the Pee Dee, which name is again changed before 
its waters mingle with the ocean at Georgetown, South-Carolina. The 
principal branch or stem of the Yadkin, issues from the Blue Ridge 
Mountain in Wilkes County, which is here a substitute for the Spine or 
Alleghany of Pennsylvania and Virginia. The river’s course is, at 
first, north-east, but, in Surry County, it changes to a nearly south-east 
course. Inthe distance from Surry Court House to the Narrows, seventy- 
five to eighty miles by land, the stream passes over numerous shoals, 
but, in general, has a smooth and placid current. 

Immediately above the Narrows, the river is about three hundred 
yards wide, but contracts suddenly like a grocer’s funnel, first falling 
about four feet perpendicular over a ledge of rock, then, with increasing 
velocity, deepening and still contracting, at about fifty yards it enters 
the trough or channel formed like what carpenters call a como stile, one 
end exhibiting the form of the letter V, extending upward and downward 
from the surface of the water to an undefined distance; this surface 
expanding or contracting as the volume of water increases or diminishes; 
at common times varying from twenty to thirty yards wide, and of an 
unknown and unascertainable depth. Mountains on each side rise from 
the margin of the water with a generally regular slope at an angle 
of from fifty to sixty degrees with the horizon, to an elevation of two hun- 
dred feet. It is supposed that, at a time long past, these mountains 
were united, and formed a barrier to the escape of the waters; that, in 
consequence thereof, a large tract of country, now dry land, occupied 
by fields cultivated and uncultivated, well wooded forests, meadows and 
frog swamps, was covered by a vast lake of fresh water; and that the 
continued friction of the surplus water of such lake passing over the 
lowest part of the mountain barrier, has worn a channel through, and 
divided it at the place now called the Narrows. Some geological ob- 
servations, discovering traces of the action of water, near where the 
margin of the supposed lake had been, gives color of truth and probability 
to the conjecture of its former actual existence. 

This narrow strait continues the distance of twelve hundred yards, 
near the lower end of which is another perpendicular fall of eight fcet 
over a more regular ledge; a deep pool then ensues, wherein the river 
expands to its usual breadth, flowing, with a more gentle current, to its 
ultimate destination. 
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The amount of fall in the whole (twelve hundred yards, including the 
upper, and excluding the lower) has been estimated, upon survey, to be 
a. little less than thirty feet. ‘The general course of the stream through 
this pass (some ten or twelve degrees south of east) is nearly direct, but, 
owing to the irregularity of the rock through which it passes, the water 
takes a slightly serpentine curve, where it rolls, hisses, foams and thun- 
ders through, with deepening noise and tumultuous energy. Such is the 
force of the current, that nothing remains within its reach beside the 
firmly embedded rocks. “It leaves not a wreck behind.” Here appears 
to be a vast collection of most irregular unartificially formed rocks, thrown 
together in the wildest sport of nature, forming a serated and abrupt 
margin to the stream, which, with the downward slope of the channel, 
and the condensed force of the stream al] combined, produce the hissing, 
thundering noise before mentioned. In times of freshet, the water rises, 
in mercantile parlance, fifty per cent above the average height that it 
arrives at in more level parts of the river; and, owing to this circum- 
stance, there is usually a considerable space of naked rock between the 
margin of the water,‘and the dwarf shrubs that have located on the 
scanty soil above high water mark, below which point not even a litchen 
can maintain a footing for more than six months at a time. 

At this place may be seen numerous excavations, in the solid rock, 
resembling, in form and size, the interior of a stone jar from eight to 
fifteen inches in diameter, supposed and believed to have been made by 
the action of the water, and the friction of gravel incidentally brought 
to the places of excavation by the current of the river. 

Near the centre, and near the upper extremity of the trough, there 
remains an isolated rock, tapering to an irregular point near the level 
of high water line, against which the stream rushes with great force, 
and, when at a certain height, rises over it in a smooth regular cone of 
an elevation of from ten to twelve feet, frequently vanishing and as often 
returning, evanescent as a castle in the clouds.* 

This place has. acquired celebrity from the great number of shad 
formerly captured in the eddies near the margin, in the spring season, by 
means of scoop nets, yielding a large profit to the owners of the land 
on both sides of the stream. But in later times, comparatively few fish 
are taken here, as well as at every other station above, owing, it is sup- 
posed, to the steam boat navigation on the lower part of the river. The 
shad are esteemed to be a wild, timid fish, and that they retreat back to 
the salt waves, when disturbed by the noise and agitation of the water, 
on the passage of the steam boat. ‘The shoals of shad in the early part 
of the season, are said by the fishermen to spend three days in passing 
through the narrows, stopping to rest and play in the eddies between the 
various points of rock on the margin of the stream; but, as the season 
advances, their time of emigration is gradually shortened until the last 
shoals pass through in the space of six hours. 

Sixty years since, (as unwritten traditions report) the Narrows of 
the Yadkin was a place of general convention, where one or more 





* See a similarity in the engravings of the Edystone Light House, Coast of 
England. 
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persons from almost every family within fifty miles of the place, resort- 
ed, during the months of March and April, in every year, first, for the 
purpose of procuring a supply of fish for the season, and, secondly, of 
making a lent feast, and becoming acquainted with each other. In this 
assembly of self-appointed delegates, a continual change was going on; 
once or twice a week an entire new set appeared, and every one did 
what was right in his own estimation, as the Jews did when there was no 
king ‘in Israel; and there is now no evidence of any great breach of deco- 
rum committed in any of those people’s meetings. 

In those days a predatory horse thief was occasionally caught, and 
handed over (not to the jurisdiction of Judge Lynch, but) to the officers of 
a court held by some regular successor of Chief Justice Coke, wherein 
he was legally tried, well defended, duly convicted, sentence of execution 
passed upon him—and he was finally hanged by the neck till dead— 
dead, according to law. 

The celebrated English brocard 


“When Adam delv’d, and Eve span, 
Who was then the gentleman?” 


was strictly applicable to those good old times; there were then very 
few idle, and, consequently, mischievous persons, in the community. 
Each one attended to his or her own particular business, without offi- 
ciously intermeddling with that of their neighbors. There were no 
violent political newspapers circulated among our simple ancestors, and 

in fact, few or none of any kind. The Bible, Bunyan’s Holy War, ana 
Franklin’s Almanac, was the amount of the inventory of most libraries. 
The parson, the doctor, and the lawyer, who were few and far between, 
had some few other books of folio black letter, as unintelligible to the 
uninitiated as Greek to a barbarian. ‘There were then no theorists of 
abolition and equality, except a few new-fledged democrats with their 
brains in their heels. 

No committal nor non-committal politicians to disturb the peace of 
society, with their irritable interminable jargon, as little understood by 
the orators as by the hearers. Buf now, alas, the aforesaid animals of the 
two classes last mentioned, in nearly equal numbers, cover the whole 
land, like the frogs of Egypt when conjured up with their fearful croak- 
ing, by the agency of the prophet Moses. And this perpetual political 
clamor may, after all, be the noise that has frightened the fish from the 
river—and not the steam-boat, as at first conjectured. 


Salisbury, N.C. 





AN ANTIQUE, NOT’ A GEM. 


Rosalie was a brilliant in youth, the choice freak, 
So fashion’d by Nature for Love’s diadem, 

But by Time when converted into an antique, 

Love himself turned away from his prize in a pique, 
And Nature no longer esteemed her a gem. 


31 
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CONVALESCENCE. 


Come, Retrospection! with thy prism-glass 
Of rainbow dyes, and help me to retrace 
The sweets of Convalescence! Not that kind 
That bears a parching lip and fever’d brow, 
And such a perfect weariness of mind, 
A weakness so oppressive, that the heart’s 
Too-shattered cordage can no longer ope 
Its sails, to passing sympathies and love:— 
But that delicious languor, with each sense 
Of inner action by some secret spell 
Made pure and sublimated; a strange state, 
Mid-way ’twixt earth and heav’n: a second birth 
To mind’s immortal essence, when a light 
From depths of distance seems to hover o’er 
Our inmost spirits, and the soul doth stretch 
Its broad and viewless pinions, and takes in 
Almost Infinity;—When too, the deep 
And countless treasuries of bove are fill’d 
Quite to o’erflowing, and the simplest things, 
The most familiar images of life, 
Are clad in such fresh coloring, that they seem, 
Dipt in the hues of Heaven. 
Thus ’twas with me, some few short years ago, 
When, after days of suffering and pain, 
And endless nights of tossing and unrest, 
Sickness resign’d her sceptre, and glad Health, 
Sent as her herald to my prison-couch, 
The angel, Convalescence. How I joy’d 
To feel her cooling touch, and closely press 
Her white wing to my bosom, till methought 
I could have sketched her portrait, as she stood 
To fancy’s magic sight, her wand uprais’d, 
Her robe of slightest texture, fluttering frée, 
While to my eager lip she prest the cup, 
Of nectar’d life-drops. On her brow, she wore 
A wreath of spotless flowers, that shed around 
Unwonted perfume, while her half-closed eye, 
From ’neath its filmy screen, shone soft and clear, 
As a young dew-drop, ere the morning beam, 
Doth claim its tribute. 

How I love to trace 
Those gone-by days! They seem to me, so like 
A blessed vision, or a sojourn brief, 
In an immortal region:—every scene 
Doth come like strong enchantment even now, 
And wakes a quicker throbbing of the heart.— 
Once, I remember well!—It was a night 
Of pleasant spring-time. Free from pain I lay, 
Musing delicious fancies. Now I rov’d 
Through Childhood’s brief domain, and pastime held 
With groups long sihce departed; then mov’d on 
To Youth’s unshadow’d gardens, culling flowers, 
The fullest and the gaudiest; then a change 
Came o’er my spirit, and the enchantress, Love, 
Play’d on my heart-strings, music wild and strange,— 
And as they came and went, those flitting shades! 
I felt it was not slumber, and I turned 
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Upon my lonely couch, to greet once more, 

The taper, sole companion as I thought; 

Then clos’d my lids again, nor scarcely mark’d 

My anxious mother, that had gently lean’d 

In silent vigils o’er me; my weak hand 

Clasp’d close in hers; (there’s nothing half so sweet, 

As a fond mother’s clasp, and, more than all, 

In the dead mid-night hour,) I felt it then, 

Deeply, intensely; and perchance had lain 

Longer in seeming slumber, had not she 

Breath’d a low sigh;—the quick, yet thrilling thing! 

It stirr’d. affection’s fount, till looking up 

With earnest gaze, into her blessed face, 

I met a smile so fraught with perfect love, 

A look that said, ‘I am not weary, child; 

That yet once more I sunk to tranquil sleep, 

And dream’d of the dear watcher!— 
Once again, 

I never can forget that twilight eve, 

When, by the lifted casement, on a chair 

Of ample space, my sweet, young, sister sat; 

Quite spent with constant watching, or the task 

Of pressing the dark cordial, in low tones 

Of strong entreaty.—I have seen her since, 

In many a varied scene; amid the crowd, 

Glittering in youth and jewels; or yet else 

Drinking in secret, from the honied page 

Of love ideal; with her forehead flush’d; 

Her lips half parted, and her hazel eyes 

Striving to smile to my inquiring glance, 

While all the time, they struggled with the tears, 

That peep’d from thought’s deep caverns: yet not once, 

Did she e’er look so beautiful, one half, 

As on that quiet evening, when she lay, 

Like slumbering Innocence: her floating curls, 

Bathing her snowy arms and garments white, 

While, from her place in heav’n, the Regent Queen 

Bow’d on her silver car, and shed aray — 

Of purest lustre o’er her features fair; 

And I, the sleepless one, yet happy, lean’d 

Upon my downy bed, and sought to scan 

Her future being, till delusive hope 

Had sketch’d so bright a picture, that I knew 

The like was not on earth, and turn’d away_ 

With chasten’d joy, until I calmly pray’d 

That God would bless the sleeper!— 


It was a blissful time, and every change, 
Brought a fresh flood of joy.—The varied blush 
Of young Aurora, sending out her troops 

Of borrow’d rays, to tell the God’s approach; 
The half-clos’d casement, at the mid-day hour, 
That just let in 2 beam asif to speak 

The luxury of light;—the quiet calm 

Of the still evening, when the stars had lit 
Their far, mysterious dwellings, and the hush 
Of the deep midnight, scattering o’er the earth 
Its wealth of feathery dreams; the frequent gifts 
Of rare and early fruits; and then the flowers, 
(Those children of the sunshine and the dew,) 
That to the thoughtful mind must ever wear 
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_ Religion on their petals;—all spread now, 
Like a rich map before me, conjuring, up 
A boundless gush of gratitude and love.— 


It were a needless task —I may not tell 
. The glorious visions of those parted days! 
"Twas an unworldly life;—a mingling sweet, 
Of earthly things and heavenly:—Now it seems 
A safe and steadfast-Ark, where I have heap’d 
A never-failing treasure of pure thoughts, 
Fresh-born affections, memories bright and clear, 
| Steep’d in the light of smiles, that knew no shade, 
Of passing gloom or sadness:—a green spot, 
Where often yet I turn my weary mind, 
Sullied with Earth’s low passions; sway’d by gusts 
Of doubt or vain aspirings, and drink deep 
From its refreshing fountains, till my heart 
Doth feel a holier influence o’er it steal; 
A sort of spirit-prompting, that wakes love, 
To all of human kind. 
And yet I know, 
That these were selfish joys. Some leisure hours, 
Sent in my pilgrim-progress, by a Hand 
That mark’d my downward course, and gave me time 
To cleanse the Lamp of Conscience, pouring in 
The oil of his own spirit; that its beams 
Might guide, in after time, my wandering steps, 
And point the path to others. 
Thou! whose full 
And all unfathom’d goodness, hath restored 
The unbroken Staff of Life, and girded on 
Once more, its radiant armour, low | bow 
Before thy sacred presence, and would ask 
For strength to do thy bidding. Healer! God! 
E’en as this poor, weak body hath renew’d 
The graceful garb of Health, and weaves again 
Its slight yet golden thread; so wilt Thou grant 
To the attenuate soul, an added strength! 
A renovated being,—May it spurn 
Each middle station, and press boldly on, 
From Convalescence to that perfect Health, 
That hath its seat in Heaven! 


Charleston, S.C. 





MUSIC OF THE SEA. 


There’s music in the mountam wave, 
In its awful grandeur raging; 
That seems almost the sky to lave, 
When Nature her dread war is waging: 
The music of its angry surge 
Ts oft the seaboy’s only dirge. 


J. L. 8. 


Savannah, Ga. 
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CAPTAIN WILLICK’S TIMES. 


NUMBER TWO. 


And ever and anon he beat, . 
The doubling DRUM.——Collina. 


Ar about two miles from our anchorage in the mouth of Broad River, 
Hilton Head, forming the southern shore, shut out the Atlantic to the 
south-west. ‘To the west, inland, the tops of the far woods, as we rose 
on the heaving swell, peeped just’ flickering over the liquid horizon. 
Five miles to the north-west, Paris Island, thickly forested with oaks, 
pines and palmettoes, pointed down towards us a long high shellbank, 
white as a snow reef, and terrible to small craft in rough weather. To 
the right of this, Port Royal River opened to the north, with St. Helena 
on its eastern shore in the distance separated by a vast hummock-dotted 
marsh from Bay Point, the bold beach of the latter curving away east- 
ward of us into Trunkard’s Inlet, beyond which the dim headlani of the 
next hunting island (Chaphin’s) was the last land visible; all the wide 
south-eastern prospect between that and Hilton Head being open sea, 
except one naked sandbank on the nearest extremity of the long line of 
shoals upon the bar. ‘The spot was in sight where the earliest English 
settlers, under Governor Sayle, made their first breach upon the abori- 
ginal forest, and fortified their lonely camp on the hunting ground of the 
red warrior of the woods; and, in the surrounding scenery, Carolina 
first revealed herself, smiling, and grew familiar to the anxious eyes of 
that hardy forlorn hope of civilization and freedom. 

In peace, the calm bosom of the bay would have been speckled over 
with fleets of Island fishing boats; for during the ebbtide, there was a 
barely perceptible movement of the air from the west, not enough to 
ripple and darken the waveless sheen; and it was a sign of the unsettied 
times that, on a day so favorable to the sport in which we were engaged, 
we were alone on the waters,—except that a British armed schooner 
lay at anchor up Port Royal River, under the St. Helena shore; a ship, 
presumed to be the Vigilant frigate,* was minuetting under easy sail in 
the offing; and a large twelve-oared canoe-boat, manned by only four 
negroes, was crawling about the channel half a mile above us, and an- 
choring in places, which, if the purpose was fishing, shewed ignorance of 
the grounds. ; 

We had not anchored long, before old Sam, solemnly conscious of a 
nibble, threw himself into the attitude of a fencing master, his left hand 
raised to a level with his ear, and his extended right cautiously weighing 
his line, until feeling the full weight of the unlucky drum he gave the 
fatal strike and pulled rapidly. ‘Uncle Sam taught!’ cried a voice 
from the bow; and, with a quiet chuckle, the veteran began to play his 
fish, which, yielding for about a fathom at the first infliction of the hook, 
turned for a vigorous run. Sam humored it with an amusing air of 
indifference, regulating his motions by the resistance, and alternately 
easing off or drawing in, but taking care not to give an inch of slack 





* Afterwards stranded and burnt by her crew, in front of the town of Beaufort. 
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line to his victim, the egcape of which would have forthwith annihilated 
his affected sang froid: but its struggles begin to relax—its plunges 
become more feeble and less protracted—its deep vibrating beat comes 
nearer and nearer under the boat—it is in sight!—the fin cuts the sur- 
face—-the broad tail flashes the spray into our faces—and a foaming 
whirl marks where it has recoiled from the light, and dashed madly down 
in a last desperate effort, making the line sing smoking through the fingers 
of its persecutor; but, in vain!—the star of Sam is in the ascendant!— 
bewildered and half drowned, the drum surrenders at discretion, uttering 
its signals of distress like the guns of a sinking ship;—the purple and 
golden scales gleam broadly through the green wave: it is towed home, 
and the hookertiller driven into the gills; lifted over the gunwale it flaps 
heavily into the bottom of the boat, and sounds its death-song in a few 
loud distinct, rapid, notes, most inspiriting to the cruel ear of the practised 
sportsman. Master Isaak Walton! When! began to tell this fish story, 
I vowed not to name thy name,—but thou old piddling monarch of 
minnowfish! what wouldst thou not have given for such gentle sport as 
this?—I once, too, took a full grown drum with an angling rod, Isaak!— 
but, not to digress, did thy trout, and thy perch, and thy carp, and thy - 
bream, and thy gudgeons, ever reverberate martial music along thy 
line to thee, from thy ditchwide rivers of England? What, dumb? Aye 
they were mute as.thou art. They died and made no sign—but our 
drum speaks to the sportsman from the resounding deeps. 

The same incidents were rapidly repeated, and the scene became 
animated: two or more lines would be engaged at once, interfering and 
entangling and causing eager quarrels—‘clear your line there!—play 
him easy!—gone!—strike him in the head!—hand the hookertiller!— 
you'll make me lose him!—bait here!—noble fellow!’—and other like 
exclamations mingled in most admired disorder. The fish snatched the 
bait so ravenously, that our whole boat’s crew, in a paroxysm of excite- 
ment, were buffetting the air, literally in a fit of the yrks. Here a raw 
hand, losing his balance in his eagerness, fell on his back, and floundered 
heels upward among the fish in the bottom of the boat, while the crabs 
clashed their angry claws about his ears; and there another, after hauling 
in, hand over hand, with extravagant fury—his lips pursing, his head 
bobbing, and his big eyes goggling devouringly upon the water, as if ex- 
pecting the arrival of a whale, at the least, would bring up his hook and 
sinkers!—or perhaps a fragment of rock coated with sponge and sea- 
weed,—or an ugly toad fish,—or a worthless kind of Ray, most profanely 
called an ‘old maid,’-—and would ‘drat its skin’ amid the horse laughter 
of his comrades.- A large turtle, after reconnoitring us leisurely from 
the surface with his most miserly eyes, made a trap-door exit through 
the liquid stage, to make his next appearance with a hook through his 
Roman nose. A shark dashed in several times among our lines, and off 
again like a hurricane, making every thing fly; but, repeating the feat 
once too often, he was turned in his career; flounced into the air some 
fifty yards off; was drawn alongside—lanced—disembowelled—and 
dismissed minus his liver. ‘Play him easy—’ said I, as Maurice hooked 
his first drum. ‘Och! by the Powers—its no time for play now!’—and, 
thanks to a good line, by main strength he boused in the fish, that 
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seemed to gape and stare on us, in indignant astonishment at an unce- 
remonious haste of introduction so contrary to all piseatory etiquette. 
The wear and tear of his fingers and the obstinacy of his next, an old 
channel drum, taught Maurice the meaning of ‘playing;’ and his third cus- 
tomer took all the play to itself,—for it was a clam-cracker,* which, 
after circling, whirligig fashion, once or twice, settled itself immove- 
ably upon the bottom of the river—and defied all efforts to raise it 
an inch. It is either the clam-cracker or the devilfish, which much 
resembles it in shape and color, that we often see, in our wide bays, throw 
itself upwards, after the manner of the sturgeon, and, turning a clear 
somerset, come down upon its back with a concussion that makes the 
water foam and the shores echo—a kind of violent self-endorsement, for 
which I can conjecture no earthly motive, unless it be used by way 
of back scratcher, or to assist digestion, or to disgorge by the blow a 
tough morsel which has choked. the monster; or, perhaps, for the mere 
fun of the thing. ‘The specimen at the end of Maurice’s line, after 
mooring itself for about ten minutes, yielded from muscular exhaustion 
or the fretting of the hook, and was drawn heavily upward, looming, as 
it came in sight, black as a thundercloud through the water, slowly 
moving its lateral wings or flaps, wide as our boat, and waving a tail 
like a buffalo’s. What a thing to nibble at the silvery feet of Androme- 
da! Whether or not it was a clam-cracker that was tantalized with that 
delicate white bait—certain it is that Perseus drove not his trenchant 
blade with more vengeful ire than Maurice plied the lance against this 
ugly trespasser upon his sport, while sundry hatchets and knives were 
in requisition to cut it loose from other lines to which it had managed to 
hook itself in its subaqueous gyrations. 

The sport was so excellent that it seemed that the fish had increased 
in number from their late exemption from the usual periodical harass- 
ment; and, before the young flood began to run with strength, those 
we had taken rose, layer upon layer, to the very thwarts; and, to lighten 
the boat, we were stringing them on a rope alongside. 

‘Strange!’ said the captain, sweeping the horizon with his spy-glass, 
‘that we see nothing of Trunkard and Hilton.’ Raise that pine sapling 
at the head, that they may be sure of us if they see us.’ 

A few minutes after making this signal, we saw a boat also carrying 
a pine sapling at her head, outside the Bay Point surf, on the side next 
the sea. - It came nearly opposite the point, and then rowed swiftly back 
and out of sight around the beach eastward. Two men, a short time 
after, walked down to the point, raised a sapling, planted it in the sand, 
and retired among the sandhills. 

‘Something wrong! ‘They see us and answer our signal: but cannot 
venture out. We must break off fishing, and go to them at once. In 
with your lines,—and up with the anchor!’ 

When this order was given, the whole aspect of the wide panorama, 
in the centre of which we floated, was undergoing a rapid change: and 
the deep noontide silence of nature, long unbroken except by the noise 
in our boat, was lost in the mingling of many sounds. First a shoal of 
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porpuses came plunging and puffing in from the sea, with antic leaps, 
tirning head downward and showing their flooks, as they went frolick- 
ing past us up the bay: then, an immense flock of sea-birds rose in a 
black oblique line from the bank to the south-east; gathered into a 
dense cloud; ranged themselves wedgewise into detachments, and wend- 
ed landward: then a brisk breeze from the south-west swept its invisible 
mantle across the face of the watery mirror, tracking its marcch with 
blue, and waking the sleeping waves to rock us merrily with cla- 
morous motion. ‘The wind came in puffs; the clouds, which had been 
gradually marshalling in the south, were extending their columns; the 
frigate in the offing was scudding under shortened sail before the full 
force of the gust which had only brushed us with its passing skirts; and 
alluding to the white caps of the general mob of waves, and to the break- 
ers on the banks now rearing their giant crests frantic and foaming, old 
Sam, not having the dread of the bathos before his eyes, said, quaintly 
enough, that Broad River was ‘going to show himself, and had put on 
his ruffle-shirt.? Cloud after cloud passed rapidly across the sun, throw- 
ing broad belts of indigo shadow athwart the bay, while between these 
the flashing billows gleamed like emerald chased with pearl in the nar- . 
row strips of sunlight, that streaked the brine, at intervals less and less 
frequent, until the whole landscape darkened into one sombre tone under 
the frown of the gathering storm. 

Our anchor was shipped, and the boat trimmed, when, as he was 
balancing his oar for the first stroke, old Sam pointed astern, and said, 
‘Trouble comin! Free Tony in de starn o’ dat boat, mak sign to me.’ 

We looked back: the canoe boat, which had been anchored above 
just out of hailing distance, was laboring against the floodtide and bear. 
ing downto us. The negro at the helm pointed rapidly and covertly 
to the marsh back of Bay Point,—then to Paris Island,—and, lastly, to 
the bottom of the boat; and, while he signalled to us with his open 
palm to haste onward, I saw a white face, for an instant, above the 
gunwale near him. ‘The discharge of a cannon boomed heavily from 
the schooner to the north; and, simultaneously, as she attracted our at- 
tention and we saw her with sails unfurled beating down the river, a 
long dark boat shot rapidly out from the creek behind Bay Point Island, 
another from around the point of Paris’s bank, and, in the canoe boat 
now within musket range, about twenty men started up from their con- 
cealment; five or six sailors sprang to the thwarts and ran out oars; 
the rest were armed British soldiers. 

‘We must make for Bay Point or out to sea, as our only chance,” 
said the captain, in a low voice to myself; and then cheerfully to the 
hands, ‘Stretch to your oars, boys! there’s no danger! Nothing this side 
of St. Helena can row with Devilfish. Put it to her lustily, and give 
the rascals a wide wake of deadwater.’ 

A volley of musketry rattled sharply from our pursuers, most of the 
bullets singing wide over head, a few splashing among our oars or 
pattering against the side of the boat, and one carrying Maurice’s new 
beaver by the board, and twirling it along the water. 

‘Shall we get our guns?’ said William, eagerly. 

: ‘N o! not yet-—Uncase mine—but keep your’s dry till we must use 
them. 
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The enemy had chosen a first rate plantation boat, and were evi- 
dently nearing us, although we seemed to flash through the waves, as, 
with a rolling sound, the oars rattled and rung upon our gunwales, in 
rapid but regular strokes. 

‘Sit down, Mossa, for God sake!’ cried Sam, as the captain raised 
himself, and stood to his full height. Without knowing his motive, the 
rest of us on the platform imitated him, and rose also, 

‘Down with you, boys! You'll spoil the trim of the boat—Silence, 
Sam! and pull,—thundered the captain; and then, lowering his voice, 
said to me, ‘Our danger, James, is that the negroes may take a panic, 
and be good for nothing. Do all you can to cheer them!’ 

Shot after shot now followed in quick irregular succession. 

‘Sit down, sir! you are hurt!’ said I. 

‘Only skin deep,’ replied the captain—showing his arm, which was 
grazed and bleeding a little. ‘Cut loose those fish from the side! —Mau- 
rice and William throw the rest overboard:—mind your oars, boys, 
and nothing else:-—row deep and don’t catch crab. You'll not be hit—~ 
they’re firing at me, and over your heads. We hold way with them as 
the boat lightens: —they don’t gain on usnow. Hand my gun, James! 
you put ball in one barrel?” 

‘Yes! the left.’ 

‘Now, stop rowing a minute’-—and he knelt on the seat and drew 
his aim. Old Thunder spoke! and the brawny sailor at the leading oar 
of the pursuing boat, bounced from his seat; his oar flew from the thowl- 
pins, and was swept away: he stood erect a moment, and fell. back- 
wards, with a crash, across the oar of the man next him. 

‘Now, Sam—make ready to raise the foresail, while they are getting 
to rights again. Load my gun with ball again, James, and cover the 
lock with your handkerchief.’ 

“Trow way ail de fish?’ asked Sam beseechingly, as the proofs of our 
good luck were rapidly diminishing. 

‘No, save six:—they’ll about ballast us.” 

The captain was always considerate; for, with a pity more profound 
than from the bottom of my heart, I commiserate the man who never 
ate a fresh drum steak done crisp and brown to a turn. 

‘Foot the mast there! spreet the sail higher! ‘Take the sheet rope, 
William!—and now good bye to them.’ 

But we had to do with salt water veterans. ‘Their sail was rigged al- 
most as soon as ours, and the distance did not widen between us, as both 
boats, under oar and sail, bounded across the mouth of the bay, in the 
direction of the sand bank onthe bar. One of the other boats cutting us 
off from the Bay Point shore, was approaching obliquely and rapidly 
on the left, while the other, taking no part in the chase, placed itself so 
as to intercept our return up Broad River or towards Hilton Head. 
Our case was growing desperate: for, as the boat to the left compelled 
our round-bottomed canoe to steer more to the south, we ran too much 
in the eye of the wind to continue carrying sail, while they, enabled by 
their keel to run sharp on the wind, had both sails filled, and were rush- 
ing down upon us like a rocket. The canoe boat, immediately behind 
us, would, to be sure, be obliged to take in sail too; but, even with the loss 
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of one oar, she seemed to have the advantage of us in rowing; and we 
had only to depend upon the negroes on board of her being our friends, 
and not doing their best, and upon our guns. 

‘Take the helm, James, and give me my gun again!’ said the captain, 
as gtriking our mast, which we were the first to do, retarded our pro- 
gress, and brought the hostile canoe boat within range. He fired, and 
the soldier who held their sheet rope, after a short convulsion, was 
drawn overboard by the sail, and dragged in the water alongside, until 
the rope, which was twisted round his wrist, uncoiled, and he went down. 


_ The sail swung loose—their boat gave a violent lurch to windward, took 


in water, and nearly upset. As she righted and struck her mast, the 
soldiers levelled their muskets, but the captain sent them the buck shot 
from his right hand barrel, which, if it did no serious execution, at least 
spoiled their aim, for they fired at random, and all their bullets went 
over us, except one, which gave William Dalton a smart flesh wound in 
the shoulder. 

‘What are you about William?’ said the captain, resuming the helm, as 
the other, in a rage, was uncasing his gun. ‘We have-had some revenge, 
already—save your shot for the tug! Here case up “Thunder’ quickly— 
look yonder!’—and he pointed over the head of our boat. The clouds 
were arching up into a dark bow from the horizon, and moving rapidly 
in. The frigate, now entering the bar, vanished in the white mist be- 
neath. A squall was at hand. 

In a moment, with a stunning roar, and sweeping a sheet of spray from 
the short waves, which its violence would not suffer to swell into billows, it 
was upon us! “Every thing beyond the ends of our oar blades was wrap- 
ped in the dense cloud of rain and spray with which we were hurled 
backward—the useless oars drawn in, and the boat which had been 
whirled round, like a straw, steered right before the gust. We were 
about half a mile seaward of the bank, when the blast struck us, and, in 
the five minutes which it lasted, we were driven to about a quarter of a 
mile to the north-west of it. As it cleared, the waves began to rear 
themselves higher than ever—the frigate, which had passed us unobserv- 
ed in the driving haze, was seen making up the bay to the north, under 
reefed topsails, having lost some of her upper spars. The more distant 
boat had vanished; but the other two occupied almost the same relative 

sition to us, and re-commenced the chase. The wind shifted to south- 
east, dead ahead; and all depended on rowing, as we again made for the 
outer edge of the bank. After a severe struggle, we had regained our 
lost ground, had passed the extreme point of the uncovered bank, and 
were almost on the long line of breakers that extended out for miles 
beyond. Both boats were now opening their fire upon us, at a distance 
uncomfortably short, when the captain again rose. ‘Now, boys, for our 
last chance. The sand can’t have shifted much since last month, when 
I was here. If westrike,ship your oars instantly, jump out, and shoulder 
her over the shoal, before the next wave fills her. They will scarcely 
follow here!’ and he steered at right angles to our former course, and 
directly for the terrific reef. I have been among breakers before, and 
since; and will not forget their sharp, biting, metallic dash—so different 
from the full prolonged roar of the surge upon the level beach; but never 
did I hear such a bewildering din as on that occasion. 
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Captain Willick’s voice, however, rung clear above the crashing tu- 
mult. ‘Bend to her with all your strength!—three good strokes!—again! 
again! again! now in with your oars!’ We were lifted upon a surge so 
steep and high, that, to have come fairly upon the shoal from its sum- 
mit would have shivered our frail bark to atoms—‘and the boldest held 
his breath for atime.’ Down we dashed! but ere the rocking prow dipped 
again, it had been swept beyond the shallow, while the stern grated on 
the edge of the hard sand, with a shock so harsh as to demolish the rud- 
der, and make the boat crack shuddering through all her timbers. The 
cool eye of our pilot had hit the only and narrow strait through the 
lengthened shoal; and, battered, and almost water-logged, we rode hea- 
vily on the comparatively smooth and deep basin that heaved within 
the swash. 

Our oarsmen were at work again in an instant; Maurice, William and 
myself labored as strenuously in bailing out the water the boat had ship- 
ped, and which increased rapidly as she had sprung a leak; while Captain 
Willick required all his skill and coolness to steer, with a broken oar in 
place of the lost rudder, through the still perilous though less desperate 
navigation of the numerous detached shoals, that yet frothed and grin- 
ned savagely across our course to the Bay Point shore. 

The British keel boat necessarily abandoned the chase; her destruc- 
tion must have been inevitable, had she approached the breakers nearer 
by a single oar’s length: but, much to our alarm, and more to our asto- 
nishment, the other boat, finding that we had safely gaged the height 
of the tide, dashed through the same precarious channel, and came out, 
with seemingly less damage than ourselves. 

‘My life on it! there’s an Islander in that boat!’ said our gallant com- 
mander, as she burst forth from the jaws of the yeasty cataract of foam— 
‘None other would have dared it! See now that our gunsare dry. We 
shall need them. Only keep at long shot until we gain the beach, and 
we can land and let them do what they please with our shattered canoe.’ 

After zig-zagging some time between the banks, we were describing 
the chord of an are of breakers which, connected with those we had 
crossed, curved on our right, in the shape of a horse shoe, to the Bay 
Point beach. Our prospect of escape had brightened: only a single ene- 
my was now in our wake; one of the keel boats we had safely fenced 
out by putting the breakers between us; and the other had disappeared, 
wrecked, as we afterwards learned, on Paris’s Bank in the squall. Our 
boatmen were the choice of three plantations; and, instead of flagging 
under their late arduous efforts, warmed and invigorated by the exercise 
and excitement, and, fresh as when the pursuit began, bore themselves 
bravely and lustily. Their spirits, depressed at the first alarm, soon 
rebounded; and, frequently, during the chase, throwing their right arms 
saucily into the air as they bent forward to give the oars their full sweep, 
they had whooped and jeered at the enemy. But the pursuing boat now 
pressed us harder than ever, sending us shot after shot, while her glidin 
prow flashed beautifully fierce, and her level lines of oars, like the wings 
of a kingfisher, dipped and rose, and dipped again, with a seeming ease 
and elasticity that was provoking. We were the first, however, to reach 
and shoot through the shallow ehannel between the shoal and the beach. 
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It was so narrow, that the spray of the breakers, on the right hand, and 
of the surf along shore, on the other, mingled above our heads while we 
passed; but, mauled as Devilfish was, we thought nothing of this lesser 
peril, after our late escape. 

.‘Now stop rowing—As they come through we’ll give them a point 
blank salute of buck shot, and land through the surf. See to your flints 
and priming.’ 

Sam drew from its concealment his long musket, which he had wrapped 
in his great coat, and tied up in the sail which had not been in use. 

‘Mr. Willick,’ asked Maurice, ‘shall I shoot at their oarsmen?’ 

‘No! not at them. You and William and Sam aim into the crowd 
astern. James and I will pay our respects to the three red-coats in her 
bows. Wait for the word! But see there!—see on the beach!’ and our 
whole crew shouted a hearty cheer, as three white men and as many 
negroes rushed down the sands, from among the dead pines at high 
water mark, and, wading waist deep, fired into the British boat, while 
she was laboring midway in the strait behind us. 

‘It is Hilton and Trunkard! Nobly done!’ shouted the captain, waving 
his hat tothem. Now forit! Back-water larboard oars! Round with 
her starboard oars! Now pull away, all hands, and upon them! ‘That 
will do! Steady her so! Aim well boys, and fire!’—and we gave the 
hostile boat half the benefit of our double barrels, Sam winding up the 
volley with a hail storm of slugs from his musket, followed by another 
cross-fire from our allies on the shore. 

The enemy were not passive, as | was made to feel by a sort of gal- 
vanic shock in my right side, that drove me, reeling, against the main 
thwart, with a goodly trench along my ribs; but they were too much 
disconcerted, by the unexpected assault from the land, to return our fire 
with much effect. ‘To increase their embarrassment, their four black 
oarsmen swearing they could ‘stan dis no longer,’ leaped overboard, and 
swam for the lai 1d; and the utmost labor and skill of the sailors remain- 
ing could hardly keep their boat from being swamped in the surf. ‘They 
put back, and were retreating, when they received our second fire; and, 
before the party on shore could re-load their pieces, they were out of the 
reach of our shot, and rowing, with the tide, towards Broad River. 

‘Let us follow, them, Mr. Willick,’ said William, whose revenge still 
rankled in the hole in his shoulder. 

‘Follow them? ‘Thank your stars, Willy, that they don’t follow us. 
After chasing us so long, | wonder they do not. They have men enough 
to tie us ali, hand and foot; and old Devilfish can hardly stagger much 
farther, swilled as she is with salt water. See, too, the keel boat has 
got round the bank, and is coming to meet them—and yonder’s the schoo- 
ner anchoring not far from our fishing ground. ‘The sooner we dodge 
them all behind the Island the better. But look! Throw an oar to that 
negro there! Quick! He’s drowning!’ 

Three of the negroes who had deserted the enemy had made good 
their landing:—the fourth, swept back and exhausted by the reflux of 
the wave, had turned and nearly reached our boat, when he gave out. 
The oar shoved towards him grazed over his sinking head. 

‘Poor divil!’ exclaimed Maurice, and plunged directly for the spot, 
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rising within reach, in less than a minute, with the drowning man firmly 
grasped by the collar. “Troth,’ said Maurice, as they were both lifted 
in; ‘but he pulled aqual to the clam-cracker! I tuk him by the hair of 
his hid, forgitting ’twas wool, and I got no howld at all, till I hooked him 
in the back of the gills.’ 

‘Tenk Farer!’ ejaculated the black, spouting out the unsavoury brine; 
and tenky! tenky kindly! young mossa! God bless you! Iswa to de 
Lord, mass Willick, I neber been hab a notion mass Skelton guine to 
run we into sich a danger!’ 

‘Skelton!’—we all exclaimed at once, starting at a name, which, with 
the exception of our captain, we forthwith wedded in a polygamy of epi- 
thets, too tedious, and, perhaps, too coarse for repetition; William and I 
exceeding in the depth of our execrations in proportion to the depth of 
our wounds. 

‘How came you to be with them, Anthony? We saw nothing of Mr. 
Skelton! Where was he?’ | : 

In answer to these, and other questions, the man explained, that he 
and the other blacks had been hired, by Skelton, in great haste, that 
morning, in Beaufort, to take himself and the soldiers to Broad River to 
fish; that on their way they had boarded the schooner, and borrowed 
the services of the sailors; that the two other boats belonged to the schoo- 
ner, and followed them shortly after they had left her, the one hiding 
itself in the Paris Island, and the other in the St. Helena marsh; and 
that Skelton, making no secret of his true object, after we came down 
Broad River, concealed himself and the soldiers in the bottom of his boat, 
directed its movements while approaching us, and had taken the helm 
during the pursuit, disguised to us by the uniform of a British officer. 
Though Captain Willick had acquired, among the Islanders, the fame 
of a skilful and daring partizan, that could scarcely account for so nu- 
merous a force being despatched by the British, to capture one man and 
three boys. ‘This, it afterwards appeared, was to be explained by Skel- 
ton’s having set his heart upon the attempt, and made promise, to the 
Commandant at Beaufort, of important ulterior services, on condition of 
every thing possible being done to promote its success. ‘That we were 
not intercepted on our way in the morning, before we reached Broad 
River, was owing to his not having made up his mind to the act of 
treachery and revenge, until some time after he left the Cove, and to his 
being then delayed in crossing from Indigo Lodge, to Port Royal Island, 
so that, instead of going to the nearer out-post, he had, on landing, 
proceeded, on horseback, about ten miles, immediately to head-quar- 
ters in the town, where he was sure of procuring boats. ‘The inveterate 
pertinacity with which he continued the hazardous chase, arose from a 
belief that Edward was with us, for it was not until during supper the 
night before, that it was announced that the latter was not to accompany 
us: and, though in the skirmish just narrated, the pursuing party were 
pretty well peppered with buck shot, Skelton himself coming in for a share, 
I do not believe that he would then have abandoned the chase, had not 
the nearer approach of the boats shewed him that Edward was not there. - 

The surf was still too high for us to land where we were, without 
further damage to our boat; and, directed by our friends on shore, we 
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pursued a parallel course with them as they followed on foot the curve 
of the beach to where it ended in a creek which ran in from Trunkard’s 
Inlet, on the east of the Island. 

Time was now afforded to bestow more attention to our wounds, which 
the captain, being somewhat of a surgeon, proceeded to dress. His own 
was little more than a slight contusion. Wiailliam’s and mine were not 
dangerous, though painful and sore enough; and, though our kind leech 
showed sufficient sympathy, he could not refrain from mischievously 
telling us that we need not fear being healed before we met the ladies 
again at The Cove. But we had more than enough to cheat our pain, in 
the ludicrous exhibition of opposite feelings by old Sam, who would now 
play the nurse to us with the most condoling and solemn phiz, and then 
yielding to his exhiliration at the thought of our late escape, would laugh 
like an earthquake, as he asked the half-drowned fellow we had rescued, 
‘None dem buck shot sting you, Tony?’ 

Before they left our view, we saw the two boats, to the west, appa- 
rently speak each other, and row towards the schooner. In the creek, 
we met, ready to put off at a moment’s notice, the boat of the Islanders, _ 
by whom we were most cordially greeted. ‘The frying pan was soon in 
requisition, with a drum steak smoking on it; and, uniting our stores, 
we snatched an extempore and most relishing repast, while the wind 
was lulling and chopping round to the west, and our much buffetted boat 
was careened upon the sands undergoing a hasty caulking of her many 
yawning seams. 








TO THE RIVER OGEECHEE. 


Oh wave, that plidest swiftly, 
On thy bright and happy way, 
From the morning until evening, 
And from evening until day; 
Why leapest thon so joyously, 
Whilst coldly on thy shore, 
Sleeps the noble and the gallant heart, 
For aye and evermore. 


Or didst thou weep, oh river, 
And is this bounding wave, 

But the tear thy bosom sheddeth, 
As a tribute o’er his grave, 

And when in midnight’s darkness, 
The winds above thee moan, 

Are they mourning for our sorrows, 
Do they sigh for him that’s gone? 


Keep back thy tears, thou river, 
Or, if they must be shed, 
Let them flow but for the living, 
They are needless for the dead; 
His soul shall dwell in glory, 
Where bounds a brighter wave, 
But our pleasures, with his troubles, 
Are buried in the grave. 


Savannah, Ga. 
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LORD BROUGHAM’S TREATISE ON NATURAL THEOLOGY.* 


Tue ignorant and uninstructed mind is more prone to believe itself in 
possession of all that is valuable in knowledge, than the most profound 
philosopher. As we advance in the walks of science, the range of things 
possible to be known, soon appears so vast in proportion to our ability 
to acquire,—grows upon us in a ratio so much more rapid than the com- 
pass of our memory, or the sum of our associations can increase, that we 
are soon utterly confounded and lost in the immensity around us. 

These mysteries in nature, the uninformed and unthinking among men 
never even suspect; and, if they are, at any time, forced to turn their 
attention to them, they regard them as things possibly curious in them- 
selves, yet not at all appertaining to their avocations or concerns, their 
little sphere of daily interest and occupation being all the world to them. 
Thus is it with the generality of mankind, as to most subjects of an ab- 
stract character. 

But with respect to the existence of an invisible Agent, who modifies 
and directs the operations of nature as they pass around us, it is other- 
wise. Every human creature is naturally and instinctively prone to 
believe in some such power. With the unenlightened and the barba- 
rous, it is superstition; with the civilized pmlosopher, it is natural religion; 
but, with every people, and in every age, the principle is the same. 
Generally speaking, we cannot divest ourselves of the consciousness 
that there is a power abroad in nature, invisible to us but through its 
works; yet in those works, and in the design and skill so obvious in every 
part as unquestionably apparent, as though it stood before us clothed in 
all the attributes of the body. How strange then is it, that there 
should be men whom the pursuit of knowledge has so far misled, that 
they question the existence of this superintending power! 

Some writers have doubted whether a real Atheist ever existed. They 
are mistaken. ‘There have been, and are, men who believe it to be 
more accordant to sound reasoning, to attribute all the phenomena of na- 
ture rather to qualities inherent in matter;—that it is more philosophically 
simple to refer these mysteries, so incomprehensible to us, to powers 
inherent in the atoms which compose the material world, than to infer a 
separate and immaterial agent overruling and guiding their action; and 
that it is more accordant to sound induction to attribute eternal duration 
to these atoms than to infer an eternal and immaterial power by whom 
they were created, by whom they are sustained, and to whose will they 
are subservient. Now we would readily yield to these philosophers that 
if they can truly show that it is more consistent with natural reason or 
philosophical simplicity,’(and this, we take is their strongest argument) 
to refer these things rather to the inherent qualities of matter, than to 
any power existing in a superintending mind, they would be entitled to 
at least grave consideration. But they must first prove to demonstra- 





* A Discourse of Natural Theology, showing the nature of the Evidence and’ 
the Advantages of the Study, by Henry Lord Brougham, F.R.S.,and Member of 
the Institute of France. Philadelphia. Carey, Lee & Blanchard. 1835. 
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tion, that matter exists, and that without referring to mind as the judge 
of this proof, for this would’ be assuming the existence of the very thing 
they set out with denying. The fact that every person receives it on 
trust in all his thoughts, and must necessarily presuppose it in all he does, 
will not answer for them. They are the first to require strict self evi- 
dent proof before their credence will be yielded, and by the position which 
they themselves have assumed, must they stand or fall. Now what are 
the facts? How are we acquainted with the existence of matter, or of any 
external object?) Through the medium of our senses alone. We know, 
strictly speaking, but the sensation. But are our sensations material? 
If they are, it ismore than has ever yet been proved; and we are bound 
not to consider them so, according to their own rules of reasoning, until it 
is demonstrated. Whether then mind be the result of material organi- 
zation or not, the senses are qualities of mind and not of body, so far as 
we know any thing about them. It must be remembered that the organs 
of sensation are very different from sensation itself—as different as the 
flute is from the flute-player. ‘The organ is the material instrument by 
which the sensation is acquired, the flute is the instrument by which the 
music is made, but they both require a thinking immaterial agent, before 
either the sensation or the music can be produced. 

They must then first prove that matter does exist independent of their 
sensations, before they can pretend to talk of it as the cause of them. 
This being impossible, leaves them in possession of the sensations alone, 
which, as they address themselves only to the thoughts and no one has 
ever seen or heard of them ina material form, we are obliged, from the 
very nature of things, to consider as immaterial and appertaining to 
mind. But the existence of mind is incontrovertibly proved. ‘I think 
or feel, therefore I am,’ is an axiom that cannot be questioned by an 
man who is sane: consciousness gives self-evident proof of the absolute 
existence of mind. 

We have then positive demonstrative evidence that mind does exist; 
we have but the secondary evidence of our senses, which may, and do 
often, deceive us, that matter exists.*¥ We would then ask, in common 
candor, which should be considered the paramount, and which the 
subordinate power? Which probably the cause, or which the effect? 
We know that mind exists, because we know wethink. We delieve that 
matter exists—with all its chemical affinities and other qualities—because 
that mind informs us of it. 

How unphilosophical then it is to attribute the phenomena of mind to 
the organism of the body, when we have no self-evident proof of 
its entity! 


Lord Brougham has taken the only legitimate, indeed the only practi- 
cable course for any usefulness on this subject. 





* If mind is not the cause of matter, it is obvious that it is the only cause of our 
knowledge of matter; and, therefore, has a stronger evidence of independent ex- 
istence than matter can possibly possess. For no one can pretend to say that mat- 


ter causes the knowledge of mind. ‘J think, therefore I am, has no connection 
with externals. 
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“This discourse,” he says, “is not a Treatise of Natural Theology; it has not for 
its design an exposition of the doctrines whereof Natural Theology consists: but 
its object is, first, to explain the nature of the evidence upon which it rests—to 
show that it is a science, the truths of which are discovered by induction like the 
truths of natural and moral philosophy—that it is a branch of science partaking of 
the nature of each of those great divisions of human knowledge, and not merely 
allied to both: secondly, the object of this discourse is to explain the advantages 
attending this study. The work, therefore, is a logical one.”—p. 10. 


Our author leads us through a beautiful course of logical induction, 
in demonstrating the existence of a superintending mind in nature. His 
illustrations are happy, and his arguments conclusive. Of these illus- 
trations and arguments, we will offer an abstract. With respect to his 
arguments as to the separate existence of the human mind, we think we 
shall be able to show that though he has reasoned well so far as he goes, 
he has just left the subject where his antagonists could lead him inte the 
most unphilosophical and absurd conclusions. Whether this has been 
done from want of forethought, or otherwise, we cannot pretend to judge; 
but when we come to that portion of his book, we think we shall be able 
to prove what we say. He shows that even physical philosophy, Ma. 
thematics, demonstrate the existence of a God. 


“It isa truth of physics in the strictest sense of the word that vision is perform. 
ed by the eye refracting light and making it converge to a focus upon the retina, 
and that the peculiar combination of its lenses and the different materials they are 
composed of correct the indistinctness which would otherwise arise from the dif. 
ferent refrangability of light: in other words, make the eye an acromatic instru- 
ment. Butif this is net also atruth in Natural Theology, it is a position from which, 
by the shortest possible process of reasoning, we arrive at a Theological truth, 
namely, that the instrument so successfully performing a given service by means 
of this curious structure, must have been formed with a knowledge of the properties 
of light—p.22.* * * Before the days of Sir Isaac Newton, men knew that they 
saw by means of the eye, and that the eye was constructed upon optical principles. 
But the reason of its peculiar conformation they knew not, because they were igno. 
rant of the different refrangibility of light. When his discoveries taught this truth, 


it was found to have beex acted upon, and consequently known, by the Being who 
created the eye.”—p. 23. 


Now this Being, call him by whatever name you please, (for names 
will not alter things) whose design is here so plain, we call God—all 
Nature gives the same kind of evidence of his existence—all time evi- 
dence of his duration—and he who has existed throughout all time must, 
so far as we can kuow, be eternal. The perishing of organized bodies 
or the wreck of Nature itself, can give no evidence of his decay, for he 
never appears connected with it—but as organizing and abolishing, over- 
ruling and directing its multifarious forms and action. 


Again says, our author, after going through a few more examples of 
design and skill: 


“It is manifest that such an arrangement, so conducive to such a purpose, and so 
certainly accomplishing that purpose, could only have been made with the express 
design of attaining such anend. That some power exists capable of producing 
such wonderful order so marvellously and wholly admirable in harmony out of 
such numberless disturbances—and that this power was actuated by the intention 


of producing this effect. The reasoning upon this subject is purely mathema. ° 


tical.”—p. 30. 


We declare we cannot see how ene word of these demonstrations ean 
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be disproved. ‘To us they appear as clear as any truth in mathema- 
tics. Lord Brougham has certainly demonstrated by the strictest phi- 
losophical proof, the absolute existence of a Supreme mind. But let us 
hasten to that portion of his book which appears to us defective, and 
which, for the purposes of this essay, is, by far, the most important. A 
large portion of Lord Brougham’s arguments are not original, but only 
placed in a stronger light, and more systematically arranged, than in 
their original authors’. Indeed the subject is one on which it would be 
difficult to say much that is new, 


We now proceed to his arguments in reference to the immateriality 
and separate existence of the human mind. It perhaps will be impossi- 
ble within the limits we propose to ourselves to do full justice either to the 
merits or defects of the author’s work. A large portion of highly inte- 
resting matter we are forced to overlook. His whole theory in reference 
to dreams we think confused and inconclusive. He seems to have been 
led away by the reveries of his own personal experience, and much has 
there been said which had as well been left out. After making use of 
many other ingenious arguments on this head, he comes to the following: 


“The strongest of all the arguments, both for the separate existence of the mind 
and for its surviving the body remains, and it is drawn from the strictest induction 
of facts. The body is constantly undergoing change in all its parts. Probably no 
person at the age of iwenty has one single particle in any part of his body which 
he had at ten; and still less dues any portion of the body he was born with conti- 
nue to exist with or in him. All that he before had has now entered into new 
combinations, forming paris oi other men, or of animals, or of vegetable or mine- 
ral substances, exactly as the body he now has will afterwards. be resolved into 
new combinations after his death. Yet the mind eontinues one and the same, 
‘without change or shadow of turning.’ None of its parts can be resolved; for it 
is one and single, and it remains unchanged by the body. The argument would 
be quite as strong, though the change undergone by the body were admitted not to 
be so complete, and tuough some small portion of its harder parts were supposed 
to continue with us through life. 

“But obsreve how strong the inferences arising from these facts. are, both to 
prove that the existence of the mind is entirely independent, and to show the proba- 
bility of its surviving! If the mind continues the same while all or nearly all the 
body is changed, it follows that the existence of the mind depends not in the least 
degree upon the existence of the body, for it has al~eady survived a total change of, 
or, in the common use of the words, an entire destruction of that body. But again, 
if the strongest argument to show that the mind perishes with the body, nay, the 
only argument be, as it undoubtedly is, derived from the phenomena of death, the 
fact to which we have been referring affords an answer to this. For the argument 
is that we know of no instance in which the mind has ever been known to exist 
after the death of the body. Now here is exactly the instance desiderated, it being 
manifest that the same process which takes place on the body more suddenly at 
death, is taking place more gradually, but as effectually in the result, during the 
whole life; and that death itself does not more completely resolve the body into its 
elements and form it into new combinations, than living fifteen or twenty years does 
destroy, by like resolution and combination, the self same body. And yet after 
those years have elapsed, and the former body has been dissipated and formed into 
new combinations, the mind remains the same as before, exercising the same me- 
mory and consciousness, and so preserving the same personal identity as if the 
body had suffered no change at ali."—p. 77.* * * ‘Here then we have that proof 
so much desiderated, the existence of the soul after the dissolution of the bodily 
frame with which it was connected. The two cases cannot in soundness of rea- 
soning be distinguished; and this argument, therefore one of pure induction derived 
partly from physical science, through the evidence of the senses, partly from phy- 
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siological science by the testimony of our consciousness, appears to prove the possi- 
ble immortality of the soul almost as rigorously as ‘if ene were to rise from the 
dead.’ "—p. 79. 


Indeed! But if this argument be so conclusive and convincing, then 
the ‘poor Indian,” who thinks that his dog, in after life, will bear him 
company, is not so bad a philosopher. Our author, in his anxiety to 
avoid one horn of the dilemma, has completely cast himself on the other. 
For the same identical argument he so valucs, will prove as conclusively 
that the ‘minds,’ or, if he pleases, the ‘instiacts,’ of every animal, quad- 
ruped, bird, fish, and insect, survive their bodily death. Their bodies 
all change during life, according to the same law, they preserving the 
while their entire identity. In truth some insects have the advantage of 
man. ‘The caterpillar, when it has become a butterfly—the tad-pole, 
when metamorphosed into a frog—undergoes a more violert change of 
form than man; yet their identity is complete, and the atoms composing 
these forms are also changing as entirely, and by the same physical laws 
which act onthe human frame. What will Lord Brougham say to this? 
Does he mean to affirm that all brutes, so far as philosophy teaches, have 
an equal sum of testimony in favor of their separate instinctive existence 
with the mind ofman. This surely he cannotmean. Will hesay that 
man has no evidence but that of Revelation, of a separate kind of exist- 
ence in this or another state, except such as he has offered? We trust 
we shall be able to prove that in this also he would be mistaken. He has 
used some arguments slightly stated, but not inductively drawn out, in an 
after chapter, but as we understand them not calculated alone to remove 
the great difficulties of the subject. 

Lord Brougham has demonstrated, in the previous pages of his work, 
by incontrovertible proof, the existence of a supreme immaterial power 
in nature—a self-sustaining mind. He has also demonstrated the pro- 
bable existence of the mind of man, independent of his bodily organiza. 
tion, but has failed to show how or why brutes, according to his argument, 
may not claim the same privilege with man. It becomes our task to 
attempt to supply this deficiency by drawing that broad line which exists 
in nature, between man and the brute; and by which we think it can be 
clearly shown that so far as this ‘hope of immortulity’ prevails, they 
hold nothing in common, 

The first question then which arises is, what are the peculiar and dis. 
tinctive characters between man and the brute creation—in what do they 
resemble, and in what differ? 

It has been a common, nay, a vulgar custom, to call whatever intel- 
ligence a brute displays, ‘instinct,’ merely because a brute has displayed 
it. With these reasoners, if such they can be called, were you to demand 
a definition of the word ‘instinct,’ they would answer, the intelligence of 
a brute. Ask what is the intelligence of a brute, and they would answer, 
‘instinct.’ And thus in a circle they are well contented to live, and to 
die, without better apprehending the nature either of their own being, or 
ofthe multitude of intelligent existences they behold every day around | 
them. Wetrust we shall be able to show that some of the most enno- 
bling traits of man are in fact instinctive, and that some of the lowest 
attributes of the brute creation partake of rationality—and that this dis. 
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tinction of instinct exclusively to the brute, and reason exclusively to the 
human race, has very little to do either with sound philosophy or com- 
mon sense. Every day’s experience may, and, to him who will observe 
what transpires around him, does, disprove it. 

We will now proceed to the definition of our terms—what we mean 
by ‘instinct,’ and what we mean by ‘reason:’ after which we will proceed 
to show the broad lines of distinction between the human and the other 
races of animated beings, by which the former seem to have demonstra- 
tive evidence of the immateriality and separate power of existence of the 
soul; whilst the latter have absolutely no evidence at all of any condition 
of existence more durable than their corporeal frames. 

By instinct then we understand in the first place, any original ele- 
mentary propensity of the mind which is born with the animal, as a part 
of its natural constitution, which exists previous to any act of volition, 
and which is presupposed by the act of willing, as furnishing in fact the 
motives for which we will or act. In this sense all our original passions 
are instinctive. It is to gratify or satisfy these in some form or other, 
that we will or act at all, and, without them, we should have no motive 
either to act or indeed to live. Under this head we would comprehend 
hunger—the sexual passion—and all the necessary and absolute propen- 
sities of man. He has no power of volition over them—he cannot choose 
whether he will have them or obey them. ‘They are a part of the 
elements of his nature, and his power is subservient to their action, 
and follows always, in some form or other, their dictates. It will be 
observed that many of these instincts man holds in common with the 
brute, as anger, fear, the love of offspring, the gregarious instinct or love 
of society, &c. But there are also instincts of this kind in which the 
brute has not the remotest approach to a community with him—as the 
propensity of all people to religious observances, and consciousness of 
an immaterial existence in nature—benevolence, a sense of justice, and 
some others not requisite now to notice. 

There is, however, another kind of instinct, to which perhaps the term 
is more strictly applicable. When the animal follows a systematic 
course of action, not ouly without having the power to will contrary, but 
actually without knowing what it is doing, except in the petty details of 
the operation suitable to its condition, as when the bee builds by the rules 
of the higher geometry. It cannot be for a moment supposed that the 
insect comprehends these principles which the whole race have never- 
theless been observing with amazing accuracy from the time of their 
creation to the present. It is also obvious that if man is subjected to any 
instinct of this kind—f he is acting a part in some great system beyond 
the ostensible objects of his present being, or performing a part in the 
execution of some mighty plan, or solving some great problem beyond 
the ken of his present powers of comprehension, it is obvious from the 
very nature of the proposition that he is and must remain like the bee, so 
far as this life is concerned, utterly void of knowledge on the subject. 
Revelation hints darkly that such is the case—but philosophy, whilst it 
sees nothing impossible in it, is utterly silent on the subject. ‘The thought 


is nevertheless a noble one, and strongly calculated to excite the ima- 
gimation. 
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Instinct then, to sum our definitins, is when the choice of an alterna- 
tive, the power of volition on the subject, is in the breast of the maker, 
and not the agent—as the intelligence aad power of defining the grada- 
tions of time is in the breast of the watc!: maker, and not in the watch— 
so is the power of knowing and apprecicting those principles of geometry 
and of willing on the subject, in the breast of the Creator, and not in the 
bee who couforms to them sotruly. In accordance to this idea we hear 
every day such action called mechanical. All creatures are subject, in 
some form or other, to instincts; and man himsclf, like the rest. Ia obey- 
ing the sexual passion, the love of otlsp ring, and many others, he but 
obeys instincts as imperious as that which governs the bee. And the 
every day language of men also confirms this distinction; for, when man, 
or any other animal, deviates from the rules of sound reasoning, we sa 
he has erred, or i doeell but when he deviates from the dictates of an 
instinct, we say he is unnatural or deranged. 

Reason we define to be, or rather we say is exercised, whenever the 
agent has a free choice of an alternative, the power of volition on the 
subjcct—as when the bee selects among the blossoms, or when man de- 
termines on the great principles of moral rectitude in his actions. It 
operates in a very low sphere in the insect and higher in the human 
agent, yet the power is most assuredly the same in kind. And to these’ 
definitions of ‘instinct’ and ‘reason,’ we must confine ourselves if we de- 
sign to treat rationally the subje ct. Em ploy any other definitions ard 
the terms become involved in their meaning, and we dispute rather 
about words than principles. 

Having scttled our preliminaries, we will now proceed to our main 
argument, which is, that man has powerful proof of an immaterial ex- 
istence within him not dependent for its duration on the duration of the 
body, and that the brute has not, in any instance, the samé evidence. 
There is another propensity or power, which we have not yet noticed in 
man, which we hold to be instinctive, certainly inherent in all men—the 
propensiiy to infer in nature design, wherever we see things systematically 
arranged; and always to infer a designig agent where design is appa- 
rent. Whether the propensity be instiyctive or not, there can be no 
question that it exists—and this is our main object for the present. It is 
by this propensity of our nature, that the philosopher has benn enabled 
to follow the track of the Almighty in the wondrous works of creation. 
The scriptures inform us of saints and prophets holding converse with 
the Supreme. But who has conversed with him in thought (and words 
are but the organs of thought) more than those mighty sages who have 
so wonderfully tracked out and revealed to the astonished nations, his 
handiwork, motives, designs, plans and arrangements in the structure of 
the material universe. When Newton traced out what had been done 
in the formation and consolidation of the heavenly systems—when he 
analysed the rays of the sun and showed to his fellow man how God had 
constructed the organ of sight, and framed his new instruments alter the 
plan laid down by “the Supreme himself, and by these imitations stretched 
his power of vision across the abyss, and showed him the aspects of 
comets, worlds, and suns, of which his unaided nature never could have 
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framed a thought even in the wild reveries of imagination, brought these 
things down to his apprehension by his demonstrations, 





And to nobler sights 
. From his eyes the film removed, 
Which that false fruit that promised dearer sight, 
Had bred, then purg’d 
The visual nerve, for he had much to see, 





And, like the angel to our first parent, strengthened and enabled him to 
behold what God had done—held he not converse, in every philosophical 
sense, with the quick Spirit of the universe? Who gave him power? Who 
taught him thus to follow in his Almighty track? Who permitted him 
thus to apprehend and declare to his fellow men, his behests, his motives, 
his designs? When Hervey unfolded the principles on which this mortal 
body is constituted and sustained, and taught man what God did with 
himself in his material creation, did he not hold converse with that power 
who thus fearfully made him?’ When Cuvier took the solid earth for his 
subject, and demonstrated the stages of its creation, what had been done on 
the surface by the Almighty hand thousands of ages before the human race 
began—followed up from its infancy the changes and gradations of 
animal and, vegetable existences upon it, from the period of arboraceous 
ferns and giant brutes, who held their solitary and undisputed possession 
until deluges after deluges changed the face of the world, and gave rise 
to existences ever new and varying down to the period that man himself 
‘became a living soul.’ With whom took he counsel when thus fol- 
lowing the track of ages, and revealing their wonders? Who led 
him on and taught all these secrets of nature? Who but the ‘ancient of 
days,’ who, since creation, had kept this book of knowledge sealed 
from us, and in our day has seen fit, through the instrumentality of this 
man, to revéal it? When the chemist analyses the component parts of 
the world itself, does he not virtually hold converse with him who made 
it? For what is the unfolding of any of the principles of nature, but 
detecting and explaining the motives and plans of its great architect? 

This propensity to infer, and power of tracing the designs apparent in 
nature is the first of the qualities which we say man holds not in common 
with the brute. The propensity extends throughout the whole human race; 
the power varies according to the degree of civilization. We say that this 
quality of the human mind alone gives strong evidence that the structure 
of that mind is not according to the model of the brutish mind which 
perishes with the body, but rather a resemblance of that invisible spirit 
with which it so intimately holds converse—whose habitation is the uni- 
verse, and whose existence is not dependent on any material frame. But 
we have other evidences to this end. 

Our next evidence which Lord Brougham has cursorily noticed, which 
resembles and traced to its elements perhaps, may be made identical 
with the former, is the ‘instinctive’ tendency to religion and religious ob- 
servances throughout the whole race. No nation so barbarous, but it 
prevails—with the barbarian it is superstition, with the enlightened phi- 


losopher it is natural religion, but the principle is never lost. Lord 
Brougham thus has noticed it: 
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“But perhaps there is nothing more strongly indicative of such a design in the 
Creator than the universal prevalence of religion among men. There can hardly 
be found a tribe so dark and barbarous as to be without some kind of worship, and 
some belief in a future state of existence. Now all religions are so far of God, that 
he permits them; he made and preserves the faculties which have invented the false 
ones, as well as those which comprehend and treasure up the true faith. Reli- 
gious belief, religious observance, the looking forward to a future existence, and 
pointing to a condition in which the deeds done on earth shall be visited with just 
recompense, are all facts of universal occurrence in the history and intellectual 
habits of the species. Are they all mere fiction? Do they indeed signify no- 


thing?”—>p. 83. 

They are not mere fiction.—They do not signify nothing.—Lord 
Brougham has demonstrated the possible existence of all mind independ- 
ent of the body, and every quality of man which gives him tendencies 
towards analogies to the Supreme invisible mind, and which distinguishes 
him from the brute creation, (to which no one as yet has been so absurd 
as to attribute religious instinct) draws the line more deeply and broad- 
ly between him and them, and gives him additional evidence of his 
resemblance to the mind that is not connected with or dependent on body. 
The intelligence he holds with this mind is wonderfully strong and con- 
stant, far more so than any he holds with the brute creation. Does not 
sound induction then tell us that he is, in all likelihood, more of a nature 
with the mind with which he most consorts. The scripture tells us he 
was made in this likeness, and all philosophy and all nature proclaim it. 
He is not like the brute, and nothing but the degradations of vice can 
bring him down to this resemblance, which his moral responsibilities and 
the necessary choice of good and evil which they involve, have placed 
within his reach, but which he cannot descend to, without debasing and 
deforming the fair image of his Maker, which is implanted in him. 

Another of the qualities of man which gives his mind a claim of re- 
semblance to the mind that sustains the universe rather than that of the 
brute, is what is called by th2 sacred writers ‘the knowledge of good and 
evil,’ and by philosophers a ‘moral sense.’ Some writers have asserted 
for brutes moral qualities. if by this they mean moral emotions merely, 
that is, passions, we admit it: but if they mean any reference to an ab- 
stract standard of right and wrong, we absolutely deny it. Brutes never 
have had, nor can they ever have this, nor does any evidence exist of it. 
It is exclusively peculiar to the human race. A sense of justice is uni- 
versal amongst them, and them alone. And to whom does man hold 
himself responsible for the rectitude of his actions? Is it ever to the 
brute? Is it even to his fellow man alone? We would answer nay! It 
is to a consciousness within himself, unless he be utterly debased—a con- 
science, in other words, which, until it be satisfied and quieted, will never 
permit him to feel secure. He may attain the highest reach of fortune— 
he may sink to the lowest degradations of vice—but this inward monitor 
will speak, and will be heard; and, unless he can make his peace with 
it, he can never be happy. That there are those who have been so bru- 
talized as to have no conscience, we believe; but, asa general principle, 
it exists throughout the whole race. And does be not also generally 
look forward, with instinctive earnestness, to a time, even among the 
barbarous and debased, when he shall account in another state after his 
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body shall be dead? And does he not generally fear the consequences 
of this accountability? That this is the case with the generality of the 
species, will not be denied. Is there any thing like the ‘brute in this? 

Every fear of unseen power, every dread of invisible agency, every 
cofisciousness of after accountability, we say belongs either to the in- 
stinct of religion, or the moral sense, although it arises in the breast of 
an Atheist, nature in such case con tradicting his reasoning. 

We come now to the capacity of the br ute, which, we trust, to de- 
monstrate to be of ‘the earth earthly,’ and holding nothing, not a hope, in 
common with the nobler qualities of man. Lord Brougham has proved 
that all mind, or even instinct, inasmuch as it involves the identity of the 
animal, may survive the body, because it survives its changes, that iden- 
tity not itself beiug changed. ‘The question occurs, does any evidence 
exist to show that the mind of the brute, except the possibili ty above 
suggested by his lordship, survives its material frame. We answer 
none! Their hopes are exclusively of the earth, their responsibilities, so 
far as they have any, and they must have, to the extent of their capacity 
of volition, refer to this life alone. For weal or woe, the brute never 
looks beyond the good or evil this life affords, norcan he. We doubt 
much if any brute knows what death is. As to any consciousness of 
an invisible existence ia nature, or any detection of design in the world 
‘round him, it would be absurd to attribute it to him. The same with 
religion. It would be equally absurd to suppose he held himself ame- 
nable to any moral rule, any further than his bodily good or hurt may 
result. He certainly never has been known to regret a robbery or a 
murder. His mind gives no evidence of the remotest hope of existence, 
after this life, for he does no, even suspect the possibility of it. We say 
this is conclusive—that he never was intended for it; but his mind and 
his body being both equally wit»out hope, will probably, by all fair induc- 
tion, die together. ‘The fair presumption is, they were not intended for 
aby other state of existence. 

That God has made mind capable of existence beyond the duration of 
the body, we do not doubt, for such we take to be the human mind; but 
the mere fact of its capability of this existence, is not sufficient. There 
must be some reason to infer that it probably does so survive, otherwise 
we must believe that it dies by the same rules we infer it of the body, 
because it ceases to exist in this world, there being no’ analogies from 
which to deduce any probable after duration. This 1s, in every case, the 
condition of the brute mind; for mind we say they have. ‘This Is not 
the condition of the mind of man. Hence the broad line of distinction 
between them. It is certainly possible that the Creator may have de- 
signed both to survive their bouily frames; but he has given strong evi- 
dence of this intention in man—in the brute creation, absolute! y none. 

Almost all men believing in this future state of their being, have been 
anxious to discover, if possible, what kind of existence it may be; but 
this mystery is shrouded by an impenctrable veil. 


‘‘Upon the particulars of a fnture state, the kind of existence reserved for the 
soul, the species of its occupations and enjoyments, [says Lord Brougham] Natu. 
ral Theology is of course profoundly silent, but not more silent than Revelation. 
We are left wholly to conjecture, and in a field, on which our hopelessness of at- 
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taining any certain result is quite equal to our interest in the success of the search. 
*** We can only conjecture or fancy.”—>p. 85. 


But the consciousness that there is some such state belongs to an in- 
stinctive principle, as we have said, of our nature—a conviction from 
which, whatever his profession or belief, he can scarcely divest himself. 
We conclude with the following beautiful strain of imagination on this 
subject. Who could believe that the author, while thus obeying this 
imperious law of his nature which tells of that world, is yet said to have 
died an Atheist? Such are the idiosyncracies of the human mind. 


‘When coldness wraps this suffering clay, 

Ah, whither strays the immortal mind? 
It cannot die—it cannot stay— 

But leaves its darkened dust behind. 
Then unembodied doth it trace 

By steps each planet’s heavenly way? 
Or fill at once the realms of space, 

A thing of eyes that all survey? 


Eternal, boundless, undecay’d, 
A thought unseen butseeing all, 
All—all in earth or skies displayed 
Shall it survey—shall it recall. 
Each fainter trace that memory holds, 
So darkly of departed years, 
In one broad glance the soul beholds, 
And all that was at once appears. 


Before creation peopled earth, 
Its eye shall roll through chaos back, 
And where the furthest heaven had birth, 
The spirit trace its rising track. 
And where the future mars or makes 
Its glance dilate o’er all to be, 
While sun is quenched or system breaks, 
Fix’d in its own eternity. 


Above on love, hope, hate or fear, 

It lives all passionless and pure, 
An age shall fleet like earthly year, 

Its years as moments shall endure. 
Away—away without a wing, 

O’er all, through all its thoughts shall fly, 
A nameless and eternal thing, 

Forgetting what it was to die.” 





TEMPEST AT SEA. 


When blacken’d clouds the sea o’ercast, 
And thunders o’er the waves are pealing, 
There’s terror in the angry blast, 
The daring sailor’s doom that sealing,— 
That ’whelms his ship beneath the wave, 
And opes to him an ocean grave. 
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NATIONAL VIEWS. 


Mr. Epiror—The sensation which appears to have been produced 
thsoughout the land, by the publication of Mrs. Butler’s wicked book,”* 
will, we apprehend, be regarded abroad rather as a proof of the truth 
and justness of the lady’s representations and satiric strictures, than as 
an ebullition of that ‘virtuous indignation’ at calumny and ingratitude, 
for which it seems to be so lamentably mistaken by ourselves—for our 
sensibility to strictures of this sort—to the coarse satire, and heavy at- 
tempts at wit, of which we have so often been made the subject, by the 
beef-headed John Bulls who occasionally travel among us, is evidently 
much more the result of wounded vanity—of that childish vanity which 
courts and finds its chief gratification in the admiration of foreigners— 
than of a just self-respect, and proper national pride. Of this latter qual- 
ity, indeed, the authoress of the ‘Journal’ accuses us (and it forms by 
far the keenest home-thrust in the book) of being wholly wanting; and a 
writer in the London Atheneum, in commenting upon our neglect of our 
own writers, and the avidity with which the worst trash of the British 
press is re-printed and circulated amongst us, makes a similar charge, 
aud, we fear, with too much justness. As it is, however, among the 
fantastic fashionables of our commercial cities, and our travelled and tra- 
velling countrymen, that the apery of foreign, or, rather, British man- 
ners (the worst of all possible models) which renders us so ridiculous in 
the eyes of the rest of the world—is most observable, it is to these that the 
unsparing satires of Mrs. Butler’s book may be considered as chiefly di- 
rected, and, we think, very fairly applying. When, indeed, shall we have 
the grace to adopt, and the spirit to exhibit, the independence of action, 
and unaffected dignity of manners, becoming republicans, and appro- 
priate to the simple yet sublime character of our free and equal institu- 
tions? Travellers, who generally visit us with high-raised notions of our 
superior intelligence, national dignity, and political wisdom, must be both 
disappointed and astonished to find us, in all our social ideas and prac- 
tices, more strongly infected with European errors and prejudices, than 
even many of the more enlightened nations of the Old World itself, and 
copying, with close and servile imitation, the aristocratical manners and 
ostentatious habits of the upper orders of England, where the false dis- 
tinctions founded upon mere rank and wealth, (the barbarous remnants 
of the feudal system) continue to be kept up with an absurd and ignorant 
perseverance; while, in all other countries, they are fast giving place to 
the more just and liberal ideas of the age, and to more correct views of 
the objects of society, and the interests of governments. ‘They must, in a 
word, be no less mortified than astonished to find us mere second chop 
English in our manners, customs and ideas, and a century behind the 
rest of the world in all that relates to the higher improvements and refine. 
ments of social existence; while in France, Germany, and Italy, the 
higher circles, and even the courts of Princes, are enlivened by the wit, 
and entertained by the accomplishments of authors, artists, and men of 





* The term applied by Cardinal Wolsey, to one of Luther's publications. 
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talent, who are esteemed and carest in proportion to their merits, their 
powers of pleasing, and of contributing to the refined and elegant enjoy- 
ments of life. In England, alone, mere upstart wealth, or superior t:tular 
rank, and often even the poor notoriety derived from dandyism and ex- 
travagance in dress, form the readiest passports to notice and distinction, 
and to fashionable pre-eminence. Even John Bull himself, would seem 
to be but little flattered or pleased at the close yet clumsy imitation of his 
worst follies and errors by his indefatigable American Double; (for such 
we certainly deserve to be called) and vainly endeavors to discounte- 
nance, and even to spurn him from him, by holding him up, and turning 
him round, before the world, for its derision, laughter and contempt; for, 
like the horse of the equestrian Taylor, who had both a ‘tough skin and 
a short memory,’ his abused, ridiculed and calumniated, but still faithful 
follower and copyist, forgets his ill-treatment, or, rather, seems to con- 
sider it less as a mark of the scorn and fixed hatred of his beloved parent 
and great exemplar, than as a humiliating proof of his own slow progress 
in his studies, and the awkwardness of his efforts at improvement and 
imitation. He therefore only bestirs himself the more diligently to mend 
his manners, and, if possible, to do better for the future. The world, in 
the mean time, cannot but sympathise with him in his distress and per- 
plexity, under the double misfortune of the total failure of all his efforts 
to mollify and conciliate his morose parent and inexorable censor, and 
the publicity and severity of the castigations which the latter, night or 
wrong, so punctually and unsparingly inflicts upon him, whenever he has 
an opportunity, or can spare time for the purpose. it is evident, howe. 
ver, that the true source of the aversion and hostility of John Bull to- 
ward his western descendants, which he takes so little pains to conceal, 
is the strong family resemblance to himself which he instinctively recog- 
nizes in their leading faults, and their less amiable peculiarities, while 
their virtues and better qualities, and the brighter traits of their character, 
are of indigenous growth, underived, and, ina word, all their own. Their 
errors and foibles, also, necessarily assume an exaggerated character in 
his eyes, being divested of the veil and prostége thrown around them, 
in his own case, by the aristucratic distinctions, the gewgaws of rank 
and title to which he attaches so high a value, and which form the chief 
criterions by which he estimates worth, and judges of the character and 
qualities of others. Deprived of this infallible standard of reference, he 
can see only faults where he might otherwise copy excellencies, and, to 
his eyes, even virtue itself, appearing thus without any meretricious aid, 
or extrinsic recommendation, ‘loses discountenanced, and like folly 
shows.’ Laughed at as John Bull is himself by his more polished neigh- 
bors in Europe, for the moroseness of his manners, the selfishness of his 
habits, and his want of native taste and refinement, he seems to find some 
consolation in being enabled to turn and vent the long hoarded stores of 
his spleen against his unfortunate offspring in America, whose yet im- 
perfect advancement, and youthful errors and defects, afford him an op. 
portunity of being also able to make merry in his turn, at the expense of 
others, and of setting up for the first tume, and among those whose habitual 
reverence for his better qualities and real virtues, renders them less sen. 
sible, or, rather, wholly blind, to the absurdity of his pretensions—as an 
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Arbiter Elegantiarum, and oracle in matters of taste, fashion and refine- 
ment. This character, nevertheless, we must do him the justice to say, 
we believe he would never have thought voluntarily of assuming, but 
for the blind respect and deference which he found paid to his opinions 
on all subjects; and the resolute adoption of all his tastes, whims and 
follies, by his cis-Atlantic admirers, his sturdy and unalienable friends in 
America. ‘The rough and even brutal manner, however, in which he 
sat about his new task, and performed his ‘spiriting,’ betrayed at once, 
both his natural charecter and his unfitness for the office he assumed,— 
unless, indeed, he considered the mode of instruction adopted by the Spar- 
tans, (who sought to deter their youth from the vice of intoxication, by 
exhibiting a drunken Helot before them) more eligible than any other; 
and therefore undertook to teach politeness and good manners to his 
American pupils, by displaying in his conduct and language, in the Pro- 
fessorial Chair, the most flagrant violations of both; and a disregard even 
of decency and common propriety—so as to afford themthe benefit of 
the impression produced by contrast, and of the lessons to be derived 
from an example in point of the errors which it was desired and deemed 
necessary to cure or guard them against. For not only have English 
travellers, but the critics and scholars of that country, indulged in a’strain 
of brutal insolence, and a ‘ruffian sty le of criticism,’ toward America, of 
which there is no parallel example in the literature of any other nation, 
and of which, indeed, none but Englishmen appear to be capable—the 
cultivation of lctters and the advantages of education, which have so 
softening and refining an effect upou the minds of every other people, 
seeming, with them, to serve no other purpose than to supply new weapons 
to their ferocity, and the means of more envenomed abuse and diffusive 
calumny against their enemies and the objects of their hatred. By no 
other people have the press and the pen been made subservient to the 
purposes of ‘savage warfare,’ such as that which has been carried on by 
England against this country, its people, its reputation, and its institu- 
tions. It is time, for her own sake, at least, that this unworthy warfare 
should cease; and it is time that we should appreciate her censure at its 
true worth, and perceive the very low grade which she really occu- 
pies in the scale of genuine civilization; and learn to separate her achieve. 
ments in the industrious arts, her wealth, her power and her prosperity— 
which so much dazzle our vision and obtund our senses—from her boast- 
ful and empty pretensions to the higher attributes of virtue, of refinement, 

and of true national greatness. With respect to these pretensions, in no 
country have the fountains of justice been more shamefully polluted, or 
the laws more flagrantly perverted to the purposes of tyranny by judicial 
subserviency and corruption, than in England, through every stage of 
her history. By no country has the system of foreign conquest, spolia- 
tion and oppression, been carried further than by Great Britain, whose 
‘roll call,’ as a second Daniel in our Senate boastfully stated, is heard 
around the globe, and whose navy, 








‘A scourge well known to many a wasted shore,’ 


now bears the thunders of her power to the farthest lands, and to climes 


where those of heaven are unheard, and silent as in awe at the desolation 
of nature. 
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As respects her claim to refinement, the more candid among her 
writers admit their national incapacity for the higher achievements of 
civilization, and their improficiency in the lighter graces and accom- 
plishments which distinguish their French rivals and the politer nations 
of the continent. We yet seem wholly insensible to the disgrace of bein 
ridiculed and made, in a manner, a standing jest of by the English, who 
are themselves the ridicule and amusement of the rest of the world; and 
who are every where laughed at on the continent of Europe for their awk- 
ward imitation of the higher refinements of their neighbors, or the despe- 
rate attempts to render their own vulgar habits and native boorishness, 
fashionable and the ton—by boxing at Paris, riding races at Rome, and 
feats of drinking and debauchery at Venice, or Vienna. It is surely la- 
mentable to behold the people of this great country, whose general en- 
lightenment, whose natural advantages and political position, entitle 
them to take a lead in the march of human improvement, and to rank 
among the foremost natiops of the earth, so little sensible of their advan- 
tages, and so uninspired by any thing like national pride, or patriotic 
sentiment, as to turn aside from the bright and alluring track of glory and 
greatness spread open before them, and to follow in the rear, and copy 
with creeping servility and childish eagerness, the fantastic follies, the 
fashionable extravagancies, and even the vices of the old and corrupt 
nations of Europe, whose moral degeneracy and political debasement 
should rather occasion us to regard them as beacons to warn us, than as 
models inviting our imitation. On the contrary, however, we rather 
console ourselves with the reflection that whatever may be the present pre- 
eminence of Britain, ahd her various and enviable advantages over us, 
we may yet hope, in due time, to rival her in wealth and grandeur, and in 
prosperity and renown—seeming to consider this as the highest point of 
greatness and glory at which we could possibly arrive.* We seem not 
to reflect that what we consider as proofs of our social advancement, 
and precocious civilization, must be viewed in a wholly opposite light by 
all other nations; that the nearer approach we make to the models that 
we so sedulously imitate, the more rapid must be our degeneracy and 
corruption of manners, and the wider our departure from republican 
habits, and from the principles and spirit of our free institutions. When 
shall we properly appreciate the enviable elevation and dignity of position 
which we enjoy, as the only truly free nation of the earth; and thence 
be led to cultivate that high feeling, those lofty patriotic sentiments, and 
that plain majesty of manners, which distinguished the upper, and cha- 
racterized even the lowest orders of the free states of antiquity; and that 
imparted to Roman citizenship a dignity that caused it to be sought and 
contended for by kings. It is only by aiming at, and establishing a 
truly republican character, and conforming our manners, sentiments 
and modes of education, to the nature and objects of our free institutions, 


that we can acquire either dignity in the eyes of foreigners, or a proper 
respect and just value for ourselves. 








* This is, in a few words, the whole amount of Mr. Everett’s celebrated Reply 
to the Calumnies of the British press against America, published a few years 
since in the North American Review. 
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We propose, Mr. Editor, to continue this subject in a series of ‘National 
Views,’ which extend to innovations in our modes of education, our sys- 
tems of jurisprudence, and domestic habits; and which, however Utopian 
they may appear to many, we deem not unworthy the attention of a 
young and republican nation, whom the force of parental example has 
led widely astray; but to whom destiny and time point out the bright 
track that leads to the temple of glory and virtue, and to the summit of 
prosperity and true greatness, 


STATOR. 
St. Augustine. 





SCENE FROM AN UNPUBLISHED DRAMA. 


A SALOON IN SALVIATI’S PALACE, 


Salviati gorgeously attired, discovered seated in State. 


ENTER PIETRO. 

Pietro. My Lord!— ; 

Salviati. Fellow! be dumb—a menial, 
Have I not often told thee, is a thing, 
A statue, motionless and voiceless, till 
His lord breathe in him the Promethean spark 
That gives him life? Right!—thou’rt apprehensive! 
Stand downcast thus as if afraid to look 
Upon thy master’s brow; ’twere not amiss 
Thou taught thy knee a scarcely visible tremor, 
As if with awe. Well done—thou hit’st it nicely— 
Thou’rt in the road to favor. 


Pietro (aside.) An old ass— 
I scarce can hold my countenance, and shall laugh 
In his teeth if he continue. 


Salviati. Tell me now, 
What says the Florentine? 
Pietro. My lord, I tendered 


Cellini, by thy order, half the sum 
Demanded for his vase. 


Salviati. And what his answer? 


Pietro. No answer made he,—deem we not his act 
An answer—for, not uttering one word, 
He on an anvil laid the sparkling vessel, 
And with one stroke of his remorseless hammer 
Broke it to fragments— 


Salviati. Madman! Then said he aught? 


Pietro. He spoke—but briefly, and his words of course 
Were to himself address’d, as being unfit 
To meet thy princely ear. 


Salviati, Come, we will hear them. 


Pietro. Hesaid, ‘when pride meets pride, in like degree, 
Ite relative precedence must be weighed, 
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By what it built on—Pride that stands on wealth, 
Groped from the sinks of traffic, shows like carrion, 
Swoll’n with its own corruption—but when founded 
On the high rock of heaven inspired genius, 
Bestowed on one in myriads, ’tis a feeling 

Would not dishonor angels.” 


Salviati. A rare spirit! 
Our genius is identical—his art 
Can give the idol-metal of all hearts 
A value thousand fold above its carats— 
And wherein differ we? Does not my skill 
Change even the basest products of the earth 
To that he works on? What the prize that geniue 
Fixes its eagle glance on? Wealth and fame!— 
And in this order, grasp’d the riches first, 
And fame must follow; that is most our own, 
For which we give most value—and herein 
It is my genius soars above Cellini’s. 
I buy me fame, and, living, feast upon it,— 
His will but shed a halo round a grave, 
Whose fostering tenant hath not ear nor heart 
To hear or feel his praises. Want I fame! 
I need but found a monastery, and ensty’d 
A drove of sensualists within its walls, 
Throw them the fat o’ the earth, and pour red wine 
Through the hot channels of their feverish veins— 
And then the belly, of the corp’ral members, 
Most grateful, will enshrine me on a height 
Will over-top the saints. Go! Hie thee hence 
To Florence—bear my greetings to the artist— 
Tell him I knew him not—but now am willing 
To buy his friendship at a cost quadrupled 
Of that he prized his vase at, and take with thee 
The gold—begone with wings— 
Exit Pietro. 
Without there—ho 
Tofano!—Steward!—approach. 


ENTER TOFANO. 


Tofano. I come, my lord, 
And bend most low before thee—blest if thou 
Vouchsafe, though syntax suffer for ’t, a cast 
Of thy illustrious foot to bend me lower. 
Haply, thy touch, like his o’ the olden time, 
May change me into gold, and_then thou’dst love me— 


Salviati. In truth, I love thee as thou art, Tofano,— 
Thou’rt faithful and observant of the respect 
Due to the man of wealth from him that hath none; 
But let’s to business—look upon thy tablets— 
Hast aught of moment written there? 


Tofano. My lord! 
First is a letter from the Prince Catani, 
Who cravesa loan. He, forthe general freedom, 
Hath struggled through a long and bloody war, 
And now, when fortune seems to offer him 
Glorious success, his mercenary soldiers 
Threaten revolt and ruin to the cause, 
Wanting their long arrearages—he offers 
For usance almost double that he asks _ 
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And ample surety. 


Salviati. That last has fixed it— 
His suit had failed else—Sce to it that thou tak’st 
All that he tenders—aye, and canst thou get it, 
More than is offered? What have I to do 
With freedom!—I possess full liberty | 
To make and use my money—more I crave not— ‘ 
What’s next? F 


Tofano. Bruno the rich, of Pisa, 
Hath lately failed. He entered on a project, 
Which, had it been successful, would have tripled 
His wealth, already monstrous—But the sea, 
Tickled by his rich argosies’ deep keels 
Opened its mouth to laugh, and sucked them in. 
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Salviati. And yields he all to pay his creditors? 


Tofano. Not so, my lord,—a favored few receive 
Sums they might well have lacked—the multitude 
May ask their moneys of the blustering waves 
That cover them. 
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Salviati. Indeed! A prudent man 
That Bruno is—Aye, and a wise one too, 
For well he knows, a thousand several men, 
Each holder of a paltry block or two, 
Could singly rear no fabrick—but when all 
Are gathered in one ownership—a pile 
Might be upraised whose roof would float the heavens, 
And what demands he from us? 


Tofano. A supply, 
Enough to swell his holdings to the sum, 
He lately ventured. 


Salvaiti. It contents me well, ; 
We'll string his bow and let him shoot again, F 
A moderate per centage on his gains 
Being all we look for. 


Tofano. Next on my list appears 
A tear-drenched missile from Salvator Doni, 
Craving beneficence. His vineyard lying 
On the deceitful shelving of Vesuvius, 
Was, in the late eruption, swept away, 
Himself, his wife and little ones escaping 
With many a bruise, the ruin that o’erwhelmed 
Their means of living—now, without a friend, 
Homeless and foodless in the streets of Naples, 
They wash the stones with tears. 


Salviati. I much marvel 
Thou troublest me with that which not concerns me. 
Hark thee, Tofano—Providence divides 
Communities in classes—each distinct, 

And having, each, its several rights, its pleasures, 
Its losses, gains—Tis plain, that when it chances, 
A man is scathed by fortune—his resort 

Is to his like of rank—the peasant asks 

Of peasants—tradesmen seek from tradesmen, 
And noblemen from those of their degree 

Crave succor—None can travel from his sphere 
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Without disorder. ’T'were as if the sun 
Forsook the care of his peculiar stars 
To shine on others. 


Tofano. Thou’rt oracular, 
And here, so please thy excellence, I hold 
A paper, that will claim most gracious notice. 
’*Tis from a noble prelate, and sets forth, 
That a right wealthy convent, set apart 
For ladies of high rank, who world-disgusted, 
Would give themselves to heaven, was lately burned. 
And now the sainted dames are driven forth 
To seek for shelter ’neath the splendid roofs 
Of their great relatives—and here’s appended 
A roll of princely names, which bind the signers 
For payment ef such sums as are sct down, 
In order that, above the smoking ruins, 
A loftier pile may rise. 


Salviati. Most excellent! 


And what the greatest name and largest sum 
There found? 


Tofano. The Duke of Milan signs 
His princely name for fifteen hundred ducats. 


Salviati. Then mark me down two thousand, and take heed 
To write my name incapitals. We are taught 
By inspiration not to hide our lights. 


Tofano. True,true mylord. Thrice happy isthe land 
Where wealth accumulates in hands like thine. 


W. H. T. 





EPIGRAM. 


A shallow mind, a worthless heart, 
Concealed and taught by every art— 

A soul without a single aim, 

Worthy an honorable name— 

A spirit prone to petty toils, 

And still supreme in tavern broils— 
That frets and fevers still to be 

The vulgar herd’s idolatry— 

To whom a shout is highest fame, 

A vote the thing of fondest aim— 

A whiskey speech, where reason reels, 
And grammar paces on her heels— 
The best perfomance of the mind 

That, dark itself, must others blind— 
And yet he bears a human shape, 

And has no tail, and is no ape. 
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FEMALE EDUCATION. 


WE have read this Address, delivered before a literary society on a 
highly interesting subject, with much pleasure. It is a wortiy tribute 
to female genius. The Hon. Mr. Berrien paid the orator the distin. 
guished compliment of having acquitted himself in a ‘splendid manner,’ 
and upon the motion of tha t eminent statesman, five thousand copies 
of the Address were ordered to be printed—a proof of the high estima- 
tion in which the production was held by those whom we may suppose 
well qualified to judge of its merits ;—an evidence too, that the Georgians, 
who, in reference to such a subject, could act with so much liberality 
and enthusiasm are*a gallant people, appreciating not only what is due 
to literary merif, but also to the varied and paramount claims to respect- 
ful consideration of the gentler sex. 

The object of all education is well stated, and its distribution under 
two great heads is just and philosophical, and worthy of notice: 


‘“‘ The object of education is two-fold. In the first place—so to cultivate the prin- 
ciples of our nature, as to bring them to the greatest possible perfection,—and in 
the second place, to manage and control the impressigns and associations of early 
life, in such a manner, as to secure them against the mischiefs of error, and the dan- 
gers of a false philosophy. If the principles of the mind, the affections of the 
heart, and the aspirations of the soul, be judiciously developed, controlled, and di- 
rected, one great object, in juvenile instruction, will be accomplished,—and then, 
if habits of mental exertion are acquired, impressions of a moral nature are made, 
associations of a proper character are formed, and ataste for intellectual enjoy- 
ments has been cultivated and confirmed,—the great business of human education, 
will be consummated. To accomplish objects of such great importance, it is 
necessary that the agent, by whose instrumentality, this work is to be commenced 
and perfected, should have a correct knowledge of the principles of human nature, 
and of the laws which regulate their operations,—a due conception of the capabili- 
ties of the mind, and of its sources of enjoyment.” 


Thus it appears that the important work of education does not depend 
wholly upon the teacher, but that the learner should be, in a great degree, 
his own instructer, and the process of education be a thorough course 
of self-instruction. It is, in a word, the partial application to children 
in a state of pupillage of the very maxims which, in a free country, we 
address to our enlightened (cllow- citizens, such as ‘think for yourselves ;’ 
‘ follow your own judgment;’ ‘let the people alone;’ &.—maxims, 
which, if judiciously fol! wed out, according to circumstances, in the 
education of children, wovld make men and useful men of them much 
sooner, than teaching them to rely implicitly on the instructions of 
others. It is, in fact, the kind of education best adapted to the genius 
and institutions of a free people. We are accustomed, in our miserable 
systems, to lord it over children too long, and to force the mind by threats 
and castigation, when all that it requires for the highest progress is to 
be led geutly and tenderly forward. We forget that children are think- 
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ing and reasoning creatures, and that in wit and wisdom, they often sur. 
pass their masters. We forget that the mind grows like the body, and 
that all which the faculties require for their health and increase, is whole- 
some and well prepared food. We forget that the chief object of educa- 
tion is, to teach the mind how to ‘go alone.’ We act as if we expected 
it always to go in leading-strings, and, like a good child, to do mamma’s 
bidding. We curb and fret and enslave it by hard words and harder 
blows, and then wonder that it does not soar and shine like Newton’s. 
We cripple, maim and fetter it, and then are surprised that it does not 
move forward with a firm and proud step, and exult in its own liberty. 
The consequence is, that for all the purposes of knowledge and manly 
acquisition, children often remain children to the end of their lives, and 
never know what is meant by second childhood. It is true, that in some 
few instances, nature is stronger than e duce ition, and that when the child 
arrives at the long wished- fon era, W hen it becomes a free being according 
to law, the native energies of t’. ©... assert the mastery, and rise 
above the errors and follies of early saith ae But in nine examples 
out of ten, this is not the case. ‘The old system exerts its despotic influ- 
ence—the mind is manufactured into a mere tool, and the man never 

rises to the position for which God and his own powers designed him, 
And in the exeepted cases, whe shall say that the moral and intellectu- 
al progress of the individual would not have been far greater if his mind 
had received a proper impulse and a just direction at the proper period, 
that is, at the beginning of the course? 

We Americans of the present generation are verily guilty in refer. 
ence to this matter, and.our ill-contrived methods of developing, inform. 
ing and nurturing the minds of children, stand greatly in need of recon. 
sideration and thorough reform,—as much so, in fact, as do the rotten 
monarchies of Europe. ‘The truth is, we begin wrong with our children 
from the very outset, and we go on ruinously in the work of their train. 
ing (as we call it) to the end of the chapter. We teach them simply 
to mind what their forbears say, and to receive with deep reverence the 
opinions of their instructers. Well, so they should. Far be it from us 
to encourage a spirit of insubordination and misrule in children, or to 
intimate that a proper respect should not always be manifested by youth 
towards age—by ignorance towards superior wisdom. The lesson is a 
good one, but while we inculcate it strenuously, we are apt to preter- 
mit one of no less, and probably of greater magnitude, which is, that 
children should learn to think for themselves, should form their own opin- 
ions, should grapple with the difficulties of science by the aid of their own 
powers, and as soon as is possible in the nature of the case, should become 
their own masters, and, in a word, should re gard liberty and power as their 
own noble birthright—not the liberty to think and act wrong, for man 
has no such liberty in any stage of his being, but the liberty to think and 
act right; in other words, the liberty to think and act in conformity 
with the laws of Providence, which are the laws of the mind, and the 
power to do whatever is necessary in promotion of this high aim, 
We think we shall have to remodel our systems of moral and intellectu. 
al instruction in some such way, because the spirit of the age calls for it; 
and when it shall become an offence in a civilized country to force, drive 
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and mortify the mind—the free mind of a child by inflicting blows upon 
his body—an offence subjecting its perpetrator to the wholesome retri- 
bution of the law, then and not till then, we say, will the alteration be 
what it should be. 

But what! it is said, this is a bold innovation! Does not Solomon say, 
‘spare the rod and spoil the child? and did not the great Dr. Johnson, 
who was not much less wise than the Hebrew monarch, affirm, that ‘no 
severity is too great which obstinacy renders necessary?’ Will you banish 
corporeal punishment from the schools altogether? We reply, yes, in 
nearly, if not in all cases. We believe it can very seldom, or never, 
employed to advantage, and that there are punish ments, which, if we 
must punish, are far better. ‘True it would be an innovation upon the 
old system, but the old system is corrupt, and going fast to pieces, and 
must be supplanted by a new system. Good innovations are not dan- 
gerous, but only bad ones, and, if they were never ventured upon, the 
world could not go forward. It is no good reason because we got the 
httle learning that we now have under the bodily fear of punishment, 
that we should bring up our children under the practical operation of 
such slavish maxims. ~ Solomon was doubtless a very wise man for the 
times he lived in, but his rules of school discipline are no more applica. 
ble to the children who are now growing up, than is the Levitical law of 
the Jewish priesthood to the Protestant Christian ministry of the nineteenth 
century. And although the Leviathan of English literature was certain- 
ly a sage in most things, and thoroughly understood the king’s English, 
yct it was a foolish idea of his, that a stubborn boy could be brought to 
his bearings by severe treatment. An obstinate temper must be dealt 
with in a very different way. It will yield much to persuasion, but no. 
thing to force. We think it high time that birchen rods and fools 
caps should be banished from the schools altogether, and their place be 
supplied by reason and good usage. We may depend upon it, such a 
change would be found to be very consistent with the spirit of civiliza- 
tion, and the natural progress of the mind towards maturity. We know 
at least one city in our country—a city where education is certainly car- 
ried to a higher degree of perfection than in any other in the United 
States—we mean Boston, where the alteration has been introduced much 
to the satisfaction of both parents and pupils, and greatly to the advance. 
ment of the interests of science. _ If the body, for the sake of the soul’s 
health, is to be duly exercised,-and we do not deny it, the circulation of 
the blood will be much better promoted by the exercises of the gymna- 
sium, than by the application of the rod to the back, or of the ferule to 
the fingers. 

The principal business of fhe instructer is to operate, not upon the 
body, but the mind. ‘The mind is susceptible of impressions. It great. 
ly requires light, and being destitute of the aids which experience minis- 
ters, is utterly unable, at once, to strike out for itself a wise and safe 
course. It requires help, and happily, assistance is at hand. Minds 
bronght together in collision will act upon each other. It is impossible 
that it should be otherwise. The instructer’s mind will act upon the 
child’s, and the child’s act upon the instructer’s. But although the mind 
is thus susceptible, it is not like (what Locke says it is like) a piece of 
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blank white paper, upon which you may make whatever impressions you 
please. It is more like the active moving machinery by which the pa- 
per is itself manufactured. It is a living, controlling power, endowed 
with surprizing tendencies, and capable often even in the infant, who can 
scarcely lisp a syllable, of producing strange sensations. It should be 
guided and encouraged—this is the sole prerogative of the instructer— 
and after that is done, it should be left at liberty to pursue its own course. 
It should never be forgotten that the child’s mind is his own mind, and 
not the property of his parents; and the parent should learn to respect it 
as such, and to watch over it with the deepest solicitude. The precept 
of the ancient should never, no never, for a moment, be out of his mind, 
or alien from his heart—reverentia debetur puero—the highest respect is 
due to boys, and we will add, to girls also—at least so seems to think the 
author of this Address, and we have certainly no disposition to differ from 
him. 

We beg pardon, however of our readers, and more especially of Mr. 
Chandler and the ladies, for this digression. We seem almost to have 
forgotten that his Address is mainly upon the subject of Female Educa- 
tion. Mr. Chandler first endeavors to establish the fact that women are 
endowed with high moral and intellectual powers—a very fair, sensible 
and safe position, and admirably sustained by appeals to history—that 
part of it particularly which records the achievements of female genius. 
Having thus established the ‘ capabilities of the female mind,’ he proceeds 
next to consider the importance of this branch of the subject in several 
aspects, first in ‘reference to females themselves ;’ secondly, in refer. 
ence to ‘effects upon the feelings, pursuits and happiness of the other sex;” 
thirdly, in respect to ‘effects upon the hopes, character, and quoapects of 
the rising generation ;’ fourthly, in its intimate bearing upon ‘ elegant and 
classical literature, its influence upon public opinion, and its connection 
with the prosperity and perpetuity of our government.’ All these topics 
are treated of judiciously, and at hength, by the orator, who speaks out 
earnestly ‘thoughts that breathe’ in ‘words that burn.’ It is true the 
style is occasionally florid and diffuse—faulty, very faulty characteristics 
in printed composition, but apparently intended for effect, and skilfully 
enough employed where the object is simply to make lively impressions 
upon the minds of persons composing a mixed popular assembly—the 
traits, in a word, of an eloquence better fitted to be spoken than to be 
read. We make the following extract,—a favorable specimen of the 
Address,—which develops some singular facts in reference to this inter- 
esting subject : 


“T will,” says Mr. Chandler, “in the conclusion of my remarks, exhibit for your 
consideration a few data, that will tend to show the necessity of adopting in our 
country, and particularly in our state, an enlightened and systematic course of fe- 
male education. There are in the United States 2,000,000 of mothers—spread 
over its surface, mingling with its society, and rearing up the future defenders of 
our liberty, and supporters of our institutions—and of this number, what proportion 
is qualified to fashion and direct a mind, ‘formed in the finest mould, and wrought 
for immortality?” How many of them are now engaged, in giving their children 
the advantages of a preparatory education ? How many in our state, where the light 
of education is not so generally diffused, are affording the young and inquisitive 
mind, the full and lasting benefits of inductive instruction ? Had I the means of 
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ascertaining with certainty the exact number, the bare statement of the fact, would 
produce a revulsion of feeling through this enlightened assembly, and would force 
upon the mind of scepticism itself, a conviction of the necessity of attending to 
the intellectual improvement of the female sex. 

“‘Again—There are in the United States, 5,000,000 of females, and in Georgia 
145,000—and of this number, how many have contributed to the elegant literature 
of the day—the rich poetry of the age—the bewitching fictions that amuse—and 
the sober dissertations that instruct ? A Sigourney and a Sedgwick have sent from 
their glowing minds, the bright scintillations of an ‘ethere il fire) and a few other 
gifted spirits have struck their harps of poesy, and sung its quiet tunes to the ‘ sleep- 
ing woods’—but we have looked in vain for that bright constellation of ‘eternal 
stars,’ which light the heavens of literature with their sparkling radiation, and at- 
tract the eyes of the world by their dazzling brilliancy. We have seen a meteor 
flash its light, and pass in blazing glory through the world—but seldom has the 
bright orb of science, burst with its splendors from the sky, and cast upon the fe- 
male mind its glittering beams. Our country has produced but few distinguished 
females, who have presumed to dispute the dominion of authorship, with the aspi- 
ring minds of the other sex. Why is this the case? Why have not the pages of 
our literature, been enriched with the names of a Carter and a Smith, a More and 
a Barbauld, a Dacier and a D’Arblay, a De Stael anda Hemans, an Edgeworth and 
a Radcliffe? We have the materials in rich abundance. Diamonds lie buried in 
our intellectual mines. They shine through the rubbish and neg! ct of ages. 
Polish them by the hand of culture, and they will sparkle in the curonet of fame, 
and glitter in the crown of immortality. ; 

“As a further illustration of the necessity of an enlightened system of female 
education, I would state that the number of females in the United States, between 
the ages of 15 and 20 years, may safely be estimated at 500,000, and in the state of 
Georgia at 15,000. ‘They are in the bloom of youth, and the loveliness of beauty. 
They mingle in our society, contribute to our social enjoyment, and spread the 
witchery of their charms over youthful feeling and matured reflection. And of this 
number—so captivating by their personal atiractions, and winning by their native 
delicacy of sentiment—how many have had the privilege of conversing with the 
mighty dead of other days; of holding communion with the master-spirits of Gre- 
cian and Roman fame; of walking with Philosophy in its brilliant discoveries, or 
keeping pace with Science in its progressive improvement ? How many of them 
have enjoyed the inestimable benefits of an enlightened education? Are they fa- 
miliar with general and natural History—with natural and moral Philosophy—with 
Chemistry, Geometry, and practical Mathematics—with Chronology, Belles-Let- 
tres, and Rhetoric ? How many of them have never heard of Newton’s Principia 
or Bacon’s Organum? And how few of them understand the philosophy of the 
human mind and the laws of its operations—the science of Theology and the sub- 
limity of its truths? These questions come home to our feelings and interests, and 
could satisfactory answers be obtained, they might awaken the public mind to the 
consideration of the most important subject, that has ever engaged its atten- 
tion. 

*‘Again—There are in the United States, at least 2,000,000 of females, under the 
age of 15 years—and in the state of Georgia, not less than 75,000. What propor- 
tion of this number, embracing the promise and beauty of the land, is reaping the 
fruits of instruction, or enjoying the pleasures of knowledge? Upon many of 
their minds, the first ray of science has never shot its sacred light—and the few 
who seek the consolations of intellectual instruction, repair to temples erected 
for other worshippers, and kneel before altars consecrated by a stranger’s bless- 
ing. In our country, there are sixty-one colleges, containing extensive philo- 
sophical and chemical apparatus, valuable cabinets of minerals, and libraries that 
embrace more than 300,000 volumes—and to the disgrace of the nation be it spo- 
ken, not one is dedicated to the cause of female education.” 


There has certainly been too much apathy manifested heretofore in 
reference to this matter. Something ought to be done to improve, or 
entirely to remodel the present deficient systems of female education. 
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We are glad to see the subject taken up with so much spirit in our sister 
State, and hope that so fair an example may be generally followed and 
lead to the best results. ‘There seems to us to be no reason why the 
education of women should be less perfect than that of the other sex. 
Admit that the spheres in which they respectively move, and the duties 
which it is the peculiar province of each to perform, are essentially dif- 
ferent. Still it remains to be proved, that there is any good reason wh 
it is not quite as requisite for the former as for the latter, that they should 
be well instructed, how they may best adorn their spheres, and how 
they may discharge their duties with the greatest ability and to the most 
advantage. ‘They possess intellectual powers perhaps equal, and moral 
endowments decidedly superior, to those of the stronger sex. For what 
end were these faculties given to them by Providence? Let not the 
pride of man whisper, that the fairer and better part of the creation was 
seut here for his special amusement, or his mere convenience, and that 
whatever is lofty in thought, and ennobling in literature, and beautiful in 
moral and intellectual pursuits, is his exclusive privilege. No. It is 
not so. ‘These faculties are to be used to some purpose, or they would 
never have been given. ‘They are to be cultivated and improved by judi- 
cious means, or no responsibility would be attached to their possessors 
for the use of them. 

When we say that the education of women should be as perfect as that 
of men, we do not mean that it should be the same as thatofmen. There 
are peculiarities in the genius and taste of women, as well as of men, 
which render their respective avocations and pursuits different; but, in 
either case, eligible and appropriate. Those duties which require the 
most exposure—those situations in life which have the rougher points 
most prominent——those engagements which place individuals most direct- 
ly in contact with the public, and render it their business to combat the 
prejudices and confront the passions of the multitude—the cultivation of 
the soil—the structure of buildings—the navigation of the sea—the ma- 
nagement of the difficult concerns of commerce and government,— 
these are a few, among many, of the appropriate duties of man; and, for 
the proper discharge of such, it is the province of education and early 
culture, to fit and prepare him. But to woman it peculiarly belongs, to 
preside, with grace and advantage, over the domestic and social ‘rela. 
tions—to give the mind its first impulse in the path of wisdom and vir- 
tue—to impart to the infant soul its earliest lessons of piety, as well as 
of worldly prudence—to give to society its principal attractions, and to 
life its greatest consolations and most animating hopes. It is her pro- 
vince to exercise, behind the scenes, a most serious influence over out- 
ward events, fashions, habits, manners and existing institutions; an 
influence which is not less powerful, and not less felt, because it is unseen. 
It is her duty, and no less her pride, to awaken, in the breasts of men, 
a suitable taste for decorous and elevating amusements; to banish from 
the world whatever is gross, degrading, and inconsistent with the cha- 
racter of a rational being; and, with the secrecy and potent spell of an 
enchantress, to introduce and spread far and wide, throughout the various 
departments of society, the elegancies of life and the arts of humanity. 
Her education should be such as to fit her to perform, with dignity and 
effect, these clevated duties, 
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A complete system of Female Education should, however, i in our opi- 
nion, embrace something more and something better than is now-a-days 
comprehended under that term. The idea which most persons, at the 
present day, attach to the character and qualifications of an accomplished 
lady, is that of one who, after having been taught the common and ele- 
mentary branches of education at home in the nursery, is sent abroad to 
a boarding school, where she spends a few years ‘in learning to draw, to 
dance, to sing and to play on musical instruments’—where she is taught 
to commit to memory some dry and compendious works on history, bo- 
tany and chemistry, and is, perhaps, initiated into the elements of the 
French language. She is then sent home, at the age of fifteen or six- 
teen, with her education finished and complete, her memory teeming 
with classical associations, her mind fraught with learned lore, her judg- 
ment matured by her past experience, and her imagination panting to 
appear upon her brilliant and peculiar sphere of action. Greeted with 
parental tenderness, her acquisitions are commented upon with pride and 
rapture: they are regarded as constituting an adequate preparation for 
all the arduous duties of life; and the fond mother, whose anxious solici- 
tude was completely put to rest by her first appearance, now pronounces, 
with pleasure, that the time has fully arrived to bring her daughter out. 
This summary constitutes the beau ideal—the Ultima Thule of Fe- 
male Education in this nineteenth century. Itisall wellenough. These 
accomplishments are certainly pleasing: they are perhaps necessary to 
the education of a fine lady. They are the appropriate acquisitions of 
females of the higher circles- They throw over life a grace, a charm 
aud a sweetness which it would not otherwise possess. The moment 
they are laid aside as unworthy of attention, the assemblies of fashiona- 
ble people will lose much of the spirit that now animates, and many of 
the attractions that now render them agreeable. We have no wish to 
see them proscribed. Let them be cultivated; but let it not be supposed 
that they embrace all that is requisite tothe proper education of woman— 
intellectual woman. They form bat a part,and a very small and unim- 
portant part of it. ‘They constitute its mere folds and drapery, its tin- 
selled covering. They are not the substantial elements that impart to 
it shape, proportion, dignity and value. They give, no doubt, a peculiar 
charm to a certain brief and interesting period of existence—that period 
which connects females most conspicuously with society; but before the 
solemn realities of life, they quickly shrink into the shade, as dew-drops 
upon the rose evaporate before the rays of the rising sun. There are 
few married ladies (we beg their pardon, but is it notso?) who ever prac- 
tise, in maturer life, what it cost them so much care and exertion to 
acquire, in their early years. Occupied with avocations of a weighty 
and imposing nature, they have neither time nor inclination for employ- 
ments that serve only to embellish the drawing-rooms of the ambitious, 
wealthy and fashionable classes. Thus falls to the ground the whole, 
or the main part of the superstructure of their previous education. Native 
good sense, experience and observation.may supply some of the defects 
of early culture, but how much more propitious an influence would they 
have exerted upon society—how much better qualified would they have 
been to sustain the dignity of their sex, and to reflect lustre on the situa- 
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tion of life in which Providence has placed them, had tie training of their 
previous education been conducted on more just, provident und liberal 
principles—had their attention, instead of being «xclusively directed to 
embellish and render attractive the most lovely period of |.fe, been awa- 
kened to the necessity of fitting them to discharge properly the duties, 
and support with fortitude the trials, of the whole course of it. ‘Their 
education should certainly be something less superficial—something far 
more thorough, practic: al aud compre hensive than it row is. We do not 
see, indeed, why it should exclude, as unimportant or inconsistent with 
their station, any branch in any of the de partinents of elegant and polite 
literature. No lady, we may safely say, wil ever be less an object of 
attraction to educated individuals of the other sex, because her mind has 
been enriched by the treasures of learning, anu because, by approximating 
towards the elevated standard to which they may lave attained, new 
bonds of sympathy and interest grow up between them. Nor in the 
circles of fashion, less than in the sphere of domestic life, will the advan. 
tages of an improved system be less felt, or be less apparent. It will 
certainly be one point gained, to be able to intre:iuce into company rational 
topics of conversation, instead of that communion of words which is sig- 
nified by the term ‘small talk’—a kind of talk that is generally very 
insipid—beginning usually with remarks upou the direction of the wind 
and the state of the weather, and term: nati re at its ne plus ultra, with 
strictures upon the most prominent e xcellencies and the most striking 
defects of the last work of fiction. Learning and literary attemments 
will, at any rate, cease to be a reproach w hen they become, more gene- 
rally, objects of attention and solicitude; and when the ben efit becomes 
universal, all invidious distinctions, arising from its acquisition in particu. 
lar cases, will cease to exist and to influence public op.nion, While such 
names as De Sraex, D’: ARBLAY, RADCLIFFE, Epcev ORTH, BARBAULD, 
Martineau and Hemans in Europe, and Srpewicx, Sicourney, LEsiie 
and others, who shall be nemeless, in our own country, adorn the records 
of female genius and swell the triumphs of eleg+.t Iterature, it can 
certainly be no discredit to any of the sex, to cultivate their minds by 
all possible means, and to secure those acquisitions which wall esable 
them to exert a propitious influence upon socicty, and to direct, within the 
limits of their sphere, the destinies of the human race. 





Casimir Sarat.—This work, from a native Czrolinian, and a gentleman evi- 
dently of considerable powers, has been some time before the public. It is not 
destitute vi merit, there being some scenes which are deserving of high commen- 
dation; but, as a whole, it displays too close an imitation of previous novelists, to 
be entiiled to the praise o: originality. This is often the case with writers of fic- 
tion in their first efforts. We advise the author to be by no means discouraged at 
the reception his work has met with, but to try his hand again. From the indica- 
tuon of talents exhibited, we are encouraged to hope for efforts of a higher eha- 
racter, and better sustained throughout. 
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Lrrerary [NTELLIGENCE.—At a Stated Meeting of the Literary and Philosophical 
Society of South-Carolina, held at the Depository, Chalmer’s street, on Friday 


evening, the 14th of August, 1835, the following resolution was introduced and 
adopted: 


“Resolved, That a Committee be appointed to confer with the Society for the 


Advancement of Knowledge, recently established in Columbia, with the view of 
ensuring harmony of action between us.” 


Ata Special Meeting of the Society, convened on Tuesday evening, the 20th of 
October, 1835, the Rev. Mr. Gilman, of said Committee, presented the following 
communication, from Chancellor Desaussure, in reply to that from this Society: 


“CoLumBiA, Sept, 1, 1835. 
Gentlemen—I had the honor of receiving your letter of the 22d August, with its 


enclosures, addressed to me as President of the Society, for the advancement of 
learning, recently established at Columbia. 

Among these enclosures, was the resolution of the Literary and Philosophical So- 
ciety of South-Carolina, appointing a Committee to confer with the Society in 
Columbia, with the view of ensuring harmony of action between the two Societies. 

I laid your letter, together with the resolve of your Society, before the Committee 
of Twelve of the Society of Columbia, who are charged with the interests and 
arrangements of that Society in its recess, and they were received with great satis- 
faction, as evidence of the desire of the members of the Society in Charleston, to 
unite cordially with us in the advancement of learning and diffusion of knowledge— 
objects of the deepest importance to every civilized community, and, most of all, 


to a country blessed with free and |i) «ral institutions, which can be best sustained 
by enlightened citizens. 
A resolution was entered into by that C »mmittee, responding to your communi- 


cation, a copy of which I now enclose. ‘These proceedings will be laid before the 
Society itself, at its meeting in December. 

We are indebted to you for the copy of the Rules of your Society, as well as 
for a copy of the learned, sensible and chaste address of your honored and lament- 
ed first President, Mr. Stephen Elliott, on the formation of your Society. 

I have the honor to be, gentlemen, with great esteem and respect, your obedient 
servant, HENRY W. DESAUSSURE. 


To James H. Smith, Esq., Rev. Samuel Gilman, Rev. William H. Barnwell, Com- 
mittee of the Literary and Philosophical Society of South-Carolina. 


Extract from the Proceedings of the Committee of Twelve of the South-Carolina 
Society for the Advancement of Learning, August 31, 1835: 


“Resolved, That Judge Desaussure be requested to convey to the Charleston 
Society, the high sense which this body entertains of the honorable efforts, already 
made by the Philosophical Society, towards objects the advancement of which is, 
to a large degree, common to the two Societies; and that the Charleston Society 
be assured that the co-operation of the Societies at the earliest period, when cur 


own forma!, and complete organization will permit it, was already in the purpose of 
this Society to propose to that of Charleston.” 


A. BLANDING, Chairman. 
On which a motion was made and unanimously adopted, that the Report of the 
Committee be received, and that copies of the Resolution and Communication be 
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furnished by the Secretary to the Editor of the ‘Southern Literary Journal,’ for in- 
sertion in that periodical. 
From the Minntes. 
JACOB DE LA MOTTA, Recording Secretary. 





Tue Mentat Powers or Brutes.—We recommend the article on Lord Broug- 
ham’s Treatise to the particular attention of ourreaders. It is an able, and, in our 
view, satisfactory argument upon a subject which has perplexed and bewildered 
philosophers more than almost any other. Indeed we know of no department of 
metaphysical inquiry which is left so completely in the dark as that which relates 
to the mental economy of the brute tribes. We think we see ai approach, in this 
essay, to the introduction and establishment of a sound and valuable theory in 
relation to it, covering the whole ground heretofore occupied by very doubtful and 
unphilosophical speculations—a theory which is destined to be popular, at the same 
time that it does not commit its advocates to the adoption of the absurdities of 
materialism, nor create a solitary doubt as to the truth of any doctrine of Revela- 
tion. That brutes possess an intellectual faculty in any shape, is an idea which 
we lords of the creation have been very unwilling to admit. But why should we 
foster our miserable pride at the expense of God’s truth? Every day’s observa- 
tion and experience prove that they are not wholly destitute of sucha faculty, that 
they are capable of acting, and often do act, from certain motives and with a view 
to certain ends, which constitutes them strictly, to a limited extent, rational beings. 
They are not mere automatons—not whol!v destitute of freedom in their actions. 
They are subject to particular instincts like men. They possess animal appetites, 
passions and propensities in common with the human race. They certeinly often 
think and reflect about matters appertaining to their earthly preservation and com- 
fort. They provide against contingencies. They contrive expedients to extricate 
themselves from difficulties. “Could they do all these things if they were entirely 
destitute of intelligence? We think not. They must possess a certain amount of 
an active thinking principle adapted to the circumstances of their condition. But 
their intellectual powers are soon compassed. Their minds are of no great cali- 
bre, nor their acquisitions in morals or philosophy by any means varied, whatever 
ZEsop, Dryden or Gay may say to the contrary. Their information—the extent of 
their knowledge remains the same in every age, and they exhibit no evidence of 
the least improvement in any one particular. They always do the same thing in 
the same way, and they have never been known to find out any new way by which 
to shorten labor, and to attain to the same results in less time and with greater 
faci‘ity. They have no idea of abstract truth. They can neither infer particular 
truths from general maxims, nor deduce general conclusions by processes of in- 
duction. They have no language—no words which by general consent stand for 
the signs of ideas, and by means of which they can compare, analyze, abstract, 
infer and go through the various processes of reasoning as men do. They never 
act from moral motives—have no conception of right or wrong, vice or virtue, of 
death, of heaven or hell, of God or duty. Man is their only master. By the will 
of God, as promulgated at the time of his creation, he exercises an absolute and 
exclusive ‘dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over 
the cattle, and over all the earth, and over every creeping thing that creepeth upon 
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the earth. To man alone are they responsible for their actions, and to God alone 
is man responsible for the manner in which hetreatsthem. But to say that horses 
and elephants, and beavers, and cats, and dogs, do not sometimes reason about 
things properly appertaining to horses, elephants, beavers, cats and dogs, is all 
nonsense. They do reason, although they never philosophize. If it be asked 
what becomes of the minds of brutes after death, it is sufficient to reply, that they 
do not necessarily exist in another world because they existed in this—that the 
soul of a brute is of too little importance to trouble ourselves about it—that it is 
our only great concern to take care of our own souls, and that we may very safely 
leave the souls of brutes to shift for themselves. 


Tue Partisan.—This new novel of Simms is very highly commended. We have 
not read it ourself, but a literary friend who has done so, and upon whose judgment 
we rely, pronounces it decidedly the best historical American novel that has yet 
been given to the public. This, considering what Cooper, and more recently 
Kennedy and Miss Sedgwick have accomplished in this department of fiction, is 
very high praise. We hope it is well merited. We again congratulate this 
aspiring young genius upon the brilliant prospects that are opening before him, and 
our State upon the reputation, both at home and abroad, which, as a native writer, 
he is likely to confor upon it. 

Novel writing has now become the most attractive form of our popular litera- 
ture. ‘To this we cannot object when works of fiction are well written, as they 
create a taste for reading, and may be made subservient to the interests of moral 
and intellectual cultivation. America may yet, we doubt not, give birth, in the 
department of fictitious composition, to writers of as great genius and power as 
Walter Scott—to anthors as enchanting and interesting—to spirits as capable of 
rivetting ithe soul, touching the heart, and kindling into a flame the concealed fuel 
of enthusiasm—to individuals who shall have as fine and as just a conception of 
external scenery, and who shall describe as truly the béauty of Art and the pomp 
and majesty of Nature. But it should be borne in mind that the materials out of 
which Scott wrought his fine and immortal compositions are no more, at least to 
us. He has made as much of the superstitions of by-gone days as can be made 
ofthem. The tale of witchcraft has been already sung, and would now fall list- 
lessly upon the ear. The |:mp of the astrologer has gone out, never to be lighted 
up again. The wizard has thrown down his wand, and no longer attempts to 
deceive. Ghosts have ceased to walk even by night, and the lover has learned to 
rely upon his own eloquence for success with his mistress, rather than upon the 
agency of superhuman powers. Men begin to be tired of merely artificial crea- 
tions, and to sigh after the pure and unadulterated simplicity of Nature and Truth. 
Fiction, in order to please, must now be kept within the bounds of probability, and 
be not inconsistent with the real character of phenomena, and the course of events 
that actually take place in the world, but which still take place in conformity to 
fixed and unalterable laws. These laws must be as much studied by the novelist 
as by the philosopher. He must conform himself to the spirit of an age distin- 
guished by new, striking and proud characteristics. He must bear in mind, that 
readers, now-a-days, expect more from every description of writers—that they 
think more deeply, and criticise more sternly, than in former periods—that they are 
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not to be satisfied by mere empty pretension, and unsupported claims to popular 
favor. The genius of the people—the customs and institutions of the country, 
where the principal events transpire, are to be carefully regarded. It is very evi- 
dent, that the splendid pageantry of monarchical forms and customs—‘the pride 
of heraldry, the pomp of power,’ possess no magic charm to touch the hearts and 
kindle the spirits of a simple and free people. We think, and we feel, very differ. 
ently from the inhabitants of the older countries, We feel more sincerely for the 
rights of all classes of the human race, and we think and express ourselves more 
independently, if not more justly, on all subjects. Whoever shall hereafter write 
novels in our country, if they are to be truly American productions, must bring 
forward compositions very different in their character from most of those which 
the world has yet seen—compositions deriving a new interest and a peculiar color- 
ing from the prevalence of altered customs, new opinions, more liberal sympathies, 
brighter expectations, the greater beauty and sublimity of our natural scenery, and 
especially from the influence of freer and more equal, and therefore of juster and 
more beneficent institutions. 

We are promised a review of the ‘Partisan,’ from an excellent source, for our 
next number. 





We insert the following ‘Domestic Lyric,’ which our friend ‘Apicius’ has just 
handed us, as a suitable adjunct to the spirited article on ‘Culinary Philosophy.’ 


DOMESTIC LYRIC. 
A SCENE FROM LIFE. 


What for dinner, what for dinner, 
What for dinner, good wife, say; 
Is it fish, or is it flesh, 
Fowl, or fricassee to-day; 
Pickled pork, or cutlet fresh; 
Prithee, good wife, prithee, say. 


Let them prate of love who will, 
Talk of fine romance and song; 
*Tis the dinner bell that, still, 
Sets all right that late was wrong. 
This is logic, law and love, 
Best that man has ever known; 
Fittest they for marriage prove, 
Who these blessed doctrines own. 
What for dinner, &c. 


Hi the clatter, hey the clatter, 

Plate and pitcher, knife and fork; 
*Tis a most important matter, 

Solemn business, serious work. 
Chair you rascal, don’t stand grinning, 

What the d—1 do you there? 


- - 
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Not now, good wife, cease that dinning, 
It is too annoying, dear. 


What for dinner, &c. 


Click! that plate was nearly gone, 
Fingers are al] thumbs, I think, 
Hand the bottle, Cuffee, John; 
Nerves are steadied by a drink. 
Hear you rascal, won’t you move, 
Shall I break your skull in two; 
Don’t be frightened now, my love, 
It is what I shall not do. 
What for dinner, &c. 


Heh—what’s that—still mutter, mutter, 
Pray my dear, be quiet now; 
I'd rather hear you squeal or stutter, 
Than that perpetual how, wow, wow. 
At some other time ’twill do, 
Haply will I listen then; 
But when hungry, there are few, 
Listening husbands among men. 
What for dinner, &c. 


*Till the first attack is o’er, 

And the edge of appetite, 
Feeling all, is felt no more, 

Losing scent, and sense and sight~ 
Never grow! of house affairs, 

Young wife, keep your chronicle, 
Hungry husbands have no ears, 

None but for the dinner bell. — 


APICIUS. 





Te Maenotia For 1836.—We promised to give some further notice of this elegant 
annual, and proceed to redeem our pledge. The vignettes and engravings that 
accompany it, we think, generally quite creditable to the state of the fine arts in 
our country. We wish that it was in our power to afford them unqualified praise, 
which would be by far more agrecable to us, than censure—but praise, when it is 
undeservedly bestowed, is much more prejudicial to the cause of the fine arts, than 
injudicious underrating, or even neglect itself. We will offer a few remarks upon 
those pieces presented us in th» volume. 

‘The White Plume,’ painted by Ingham—a line engraving by A. B. Durand—as 
a single head, a very happy and tasteful composition, and the masses of light and 
shadow well disposed. The features are very pretty, and the coloring we should 
judge (if we may from the engraving) to be rich, clear and brilliant. The drape- 
ry, however, we suspect, has not been attentively enough studied from nature— 
the folds of it could have been improved, had they been more ample, especially 
over the left fore arm, which would then have obviated the unpleasant effect that 
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now exists, of almost a straightline from the hand. The hand is tastefully dispo- 
sed, but wants anatomical delicacy—the delicate hand of a lady fair is a fearful 
thing to execute, and Mr. Ingham is not the first artist who has verified the truth 
of this remark. ‘The engraving is excellent—Mr. Durand always knows how to 
wield his graver to great effect. 

The three female figures, on the next page, are pretty, well grouped, and the 
drapery disposed with taste. The two to the left, almost mock each other—a little 
more variety might have been consulted. It is, notwithstanding, what may be 
termed a sweet and free sketch. 

‘Boys on the Ice’—from the well known pencil of Fisher—a very affecting 
scene, and well executed. An objection we have to like fancy sketches, is, that 
there is seldom or never sufficient incident thrown into them, to take from us the 
willingness, the wish almost, to be one of the party. It is difficult, however, to 
obviate this, when the artist disposes with so much taste and delicacy, his lights 
and shadows, as an artist almost ever does. The right leg of the boy, next the 
dogs, should have been thrown further out. It would have obviated the effect of 
several parallel lines—The landscape, also, might have been better selected. 

The ‘ Ruins of Jamestown,’ a landscape by Chapman, need but be seen to be 
admired, for its richness and brilliancy. The like remark, applies to the exquisite 
morsels of ‘ Lake George near Ticonderoga,’ by J. Evers—‘ View of Catskill,’ by 
Cole, and ‘Green’s Pond,’ by Ward. In the latter, nothing can be more aerial and 
fleecy than the clouds, or more limpid than the water—They are truly charm. 
ing. 

We have but little commendation to bestow upon the ‘ Young Mother” 'Though 
ever ambitious to admire all such, who seldom fail to be interesting—we are at a 
loss to imagine how Mr. Ingham, generally so good, should have failed so essen- 
tially to make this picture more inviting. The composition is in general, grace- 
less, the drawing defective, and the coloring muddy. Our artist, however, redeems 
himself by his head of ‘Amy Cranstoun.’—Here the engraving is not equal to the 
picture. 

The best part of ‘The Rescue,’ is the landscape, which we feel pleasure in com- 
mending. The figures, with drawing, action, and grace, we consider defective. 

‘The Bride of Lammermoor,’ by Inman, is quite a full, rich and interestiug com- 
position. The Master of Ravenswood wants a little more suavity in figure, if we 
may be allowed the expression, but the figure of Miss Ashton, is sweetly conceiv- 
ed and executed—the Men figures are well disposed, as are also the furniture, &c. 
of the apartment. ‘The large vacant chair to the right, we think rather too obtru- 
sive an object, whence it would have been better, had the Master’s figure been 
thrown more tothe right of the picture—but we are not disposed to harp at minor 
things, when the whole affords so much to admire. We should like to see the 
original, as we fear the engraving does not do justice to the clearness of the lights 
and shadows. 

‘Innocenza,’ a Boy in the Clouds—an old head on young shoulders. 
‘ Virginia,’ a pretty little contemplative head by Chapman. The mouth spoils 
the expression. 

Without more particularly analyzing the merits and defects of the literary con- 
tributions to the work, we would remark, in general, that it surpasses both in dig. 
nity and interest of composition, any similar production that we have seen, and that 
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it is in every respect worthy of the patronage of Southern readers. Mr. Brite 
has received a supply of this attractive work. 





Sticnt Reminiscences oF THE Rutne, SwiTZERLAND AND A CoRNER OF ITALY.— 
This is a pleasing work, written in a lively, agreeable style. The author is one of 
very humble pretensions. He says in the Preface: 


‘“‘T have had no advantage of encouragement or advice, no literary friend or coun- 
sellor, none to interest themselves in my success or to be mortified by my failure, 
beyond the precincts of my own fireside. My notes have never been submitted to 
any other eyes than those too partial to be critical; they are probably full of imac- 
curacies, and perhaps of repetitions. I have no skill in composition, nor opper- 
tunity of refering to any judgment but one which affection renders fallible; if I had 
they might be better. As it is, I must trust to the gentle virtue of indulgence, 
without venturing to count upon the more encouraging sentiment of approbation.” 


The work is a re-publication, by Carey, Lea & Blanchard, from the English edi. 
tion, and is by a Londoner. As the author complains that he has no ‘literary 
friend or counsellor,’ the American public will stand his friend, and counsel him 
to write as much and as often as he has opportunity. He need not fear criticism, 
for his book will stand the severest test to which works of such kind can be sub- 
jected. Itissprightly and fresh, and all we have to regret is, that the ‘reminiscen- 
ces’ are so ‘slight,’ and that descriptions of places and characters are not more 
full and minute. The author has the rare talent of seizing the most prominent and 
pleasing traits of the people, customs and institutions of the places through which 
he passes, and we can al! of us take up his book and read it to the social groups 
assembled around our ‘own fircsides’ of a December evening, without the least 
disposition to be captious, and, in fact, with delight. 

We inform the writer of the able article, in our present number, on ‘National 
Views,’ that we do not praise this work because its author is an Englishman, but 
because it is totally devoid of all affectation and conceit, and is really worth 
reading. We can safely recommend it to those of our readers who are anxious 


to enjoy a treat in a literary way. Mr. Berrert, to whose politeness we are in- 
debted for a copy, has just received a supply of it. 





Grorata Scenes, Cuaracters, Incipents, &c.—We have just received, from its 
distinguished author, a copy of this work, and regret that we have neither time nor 
We shall certainly devote some portion of our next number to an 
examination of its contents, which are said to be irresistibly attractive. There is 
another work we are extremely anxious to see, ‘Jones’ Picturesque History of 
North-Carolina.’ Judging from extracts published in the papers, it is a rare work, 
and reflects credit upon the literature of the South. 


space to notice it. 











